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SAVAN TS HEAR 
OF RELICS FROM 


AGE OF SOLOMON) 


Aecount Given of Excava- 
tions in Palestine—* _hool 
“Cramming” Condemned 


REVISION IS URGED 
IN BRITISH SYSTEM 


Present Arrangement Is Not 
Logical or Complete, Declares 
the Headmaster of Harrow 


By WIRELESS TO THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
GLASGOW—Sir William Flinders 
Petrie, the eminent Egyptologist, ata 
session of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, gave an 
account ot the excavation work 
carried out during the last two 
winters by the British School of 
Egypt, on the site of Gerasa, in 
Palestine. Among the results achieved 
were the discovery of 11 granaries 
for use of the Persian army of occu- 
pation, capable of holding enough to 
feed 35,000 men for two months, the 
latest of these dating about 457 B. C. 

Much gold was found dating about 
1140 B. C., and the use of iron in 
chariots, agricultural tools and fur- 
niture by the year 1100 B. C. was 
affirmed by the remains of heavy iron 
plows and furnaces, in which iron 
was smelted and worked, being un- 
earthed, 

Examinations in Schools 


Work has been done also at Beth- 
phelet, this city being examined back 
to 1500 B. C.; the deeper parts have 
not yet been searched. Here evidence 
of considerable wealth about the age 
of Solomon has been discovered, and 
it was suggested that the cause of 
this wealth was the possession of 
trade routes between East and West 
through Mesopotamia and the Red 
Sea. 

Dr. Cyril Norwood, headmaster of 

* Harrow, addressing the association 
' on the subject of education, con- 
demned “cramming” for examina- 
tions as part of the school process. 
“Anyone who studies the growth of 
British education in the past cen- 
tury,” he said, “cannot fail to be 
impressed by the fact that it has 
been developed to meet needs and 
not satisfy pre-conceived theories. 
As a result, it has all the vitality 
which comes from springing direct 
from national life; eo that the life of 
~the school is interwoven with thas 
of the people, but as a system it is 
not logical or complete . right 
across the path of advance lies a lion, | 
at the moment only apparently | 


ar 


approximately $65,000,000, 
serve fund, $10,000,000. 
also be a securities company capi- 
talized at $20,000,000, which will be 
called the Continental Illinois Com- 
pany. 
national banks, the Continental Na- 
tional will drop out of the list of 
national banks, for the new institu- 
tion will operate under a state char- 
ter. 
i State charter was necessary, but it is 
' believed that a national quarter may 
‘be taken later. 
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Driving Simplified 
With Clutchless Car 


By WIRELESS FROM MONITOR BurReEav 


London 
REVOLUTION in motoring is 
indicated by the _ clutchless, 
gearless device invented by J. S. 
Robertson,” says the Daily Tele- 
graph. With it motoring is re- 
duced to mere steering and braking, 

making driving the simplest task. 
The right engine ratio according 
to speed is automatically selected 
as the driver opens or closes the 

throttle by an accelerator pedal. 


Chicago Banks a 
Merge Billion 


in Resources 


Continental Illinois Firm 
Links Two of Largest 
Concerns in West 


SPECIAL FROM MONITOR BUREAU 

CHICAGO—The largest bank in 
the world under one roof, according 
to officials, will result from the 
merger of two firms here. As branch 
banking is not permitted in this 
State, every Illinois bank is limited 
to its one place of business. The new 
institution will have total resources 
in excess of $1,000,000,000, placing it 
among the foremost banking institu- 
tions of the globe. 

The Continental National Bank 
and Trust Company, the biggest 
bank in the West, is the chief of 
the principals. The other is 
Illinois Merchants’ Trust Company, 
itself one of Chicago’s leading banks 
and the outcome of recent consoli- 
dations bringing together three of 
the large downtown institutions. The 


new bank will be known as the Con-, 


tinental Illinois 
Company. 
Securities’ Company to Form 
Capital will be $75,000,000, surplus 
and re- 
There will 


Bank and Trust 


The first in size of the West’s 


Because of a legal reason a 


The merging banks occupy two of 


“block lang: ‘The INtnois Mer 


the f 


_ ore: | 
to the existing rateih of dual control 
in elementary British education. 

Elementary Schools 

“According to the last published 
figures, out of 22,629 public elemen- 
tary schools in England and Wales, 
10,478 were council schools, and of 
the 12,151 voluntary schools 10,457 
were Church of #ngland, 135 Wes- 
leyan, 1196 Roman Catholic, 12 Jew- 
ish and 351 other types. It is, there- 
fore, a very large problem, the solu- 
tion of which cannot be left to time, 
as is our national way when in the 
presence of a difficulty; for while it 
is true thet the number of council 
schools tends steadily to increase, 
and the number: of voluntary schools 
to dwindle, yet the process is so slow 
that it would take very much more 
than a century before the voluntary 
schools became negligible. ... 

“I submit that the advance can 
go forward on the lines which have 
been proposed, and I found pretty 
general support that voluntary 
schools should be transferred to the 
local authorities who in turn should 
allow at certain times and on cer- 
tain days facilities of entry. Reli- 
gious instruction would be given a 
definite period during which, if de- 
sired, certain children could be 
withdrawn for denominational in- 
struction to be provided by denomi- 
Nations ... these religious bodies 


are near enough together to arrive | 


at a concordat as to the syllabus of | 


religious instruction which should | 


be followed and the principles of. 


denominations could well and fitly 


be taught in Sunday schools. 
Secondary Education 
“The standard of secondary educa- 
tion in England is high, and is some- 
thing of which we have a right to be 


proud. Its methods and objects are|. 


the fruit of long experience and of 
the efforts of several generations. 

. On the one hand the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, through 
their open scholarship examinations, 
enforce on schools an attempt to 
reach a very high standard along 
narrow lines; some universities, by 
allowing their intermediate examina- 
tions to be taken through higher 
certificates confuse courses proper to 
themselves and to the schools; some 
universities admit their students too 
early. 

“On the other hand, many pro- 
fessors and university teachers are 
loud in their condemnation of the 
‘state in which pupils come to them. 
Examinations at the present time 
play a very large part. I believe, 
though the time is not yet, that the 
right course would be to abolish all 
external examination for the average 
boy or girl, though leaving it as an 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 1) 
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chante beset lh fs the newer, hav- 
ing been only recently occupied, and 
it will house the consolidation. The 
Continental’s building on La Salle 
Street, which is one of the best in 
Chicago’s financial. section, will be 
sold. 


Officers Are Chosen 


The proceeds of this sale will be 
distributed to stockholders of the 
Continental National. The building 
of the Illinois Merchants’ Trust Com- 
pany will be sold to the new bank 
and the anticipated $15,000,000 re- 
sulting will be distributed to the 
latter bank’s stockholders. 


The official statement continues: 

“George M. Reynolds, present 
chairman of the board of directors 
in the Continental National Bank 
and Trust Company, will be chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
the merged bank. Arthur Reynolds, 
president of the Continental National 


Bank and Trust Company, will be- | 


come chairman of the board of direc- 
tors and chief executive officer. 
Eugene M. Stevens, president of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company, 
will be president of the merged bank 
and will co-operate with the chair- 
man of the board in its active man- 
agement.” 


In Quest of More Light for the World 


Standing, Left to Right—M. F. Callerier, Paris; Henry George Schlogl, 
Berlin; Prof. J. T. MacGregor-Morris, London; Toru Motono, Kyoto; Emil Payot, Switzerland. 
Seated—Dr. A. Adolph, President of Berrin Electric Light and Power Company; Charlies F. Edgar, Edison Electric 


MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON ILLUMINATION 


Vienna: 


Dr. J. Teichmuller, Karlsruhe; Dr. 


Emil Bausenwein, Vienna; Dr. 


Iiluminating Company, 


Blackinton 


L. Bloch, 


Boston; Clifford 


C. Paterson, President international Commission, England; Dr. Elihu Thomson, General Electric Company; James Chappuis, Paris, France. 


GERMANY FAILED 
TO STOP LIQUOR 
BY USE OF BEER 


Modificationists Arguments 
in United States Refuted 
by Records in Europe 


Various proposals for weakening 
or modifying the prohibition law 
are being made, especially by some 
Democratic leaders. Investigation 
reveals that previous attempts at 
control, made during the hundreds 
of years of erperiment acith intoxi- 
cating liquor, have failed. Out- 
standing eramples among these er- 
periments aill be chronicled in THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Monitor in 
seven articles, the material for 
which has been gathered by Mrs. 
Klizabeth Tilton, a director of the 
Scientific Temperance Federation. 
The following is the fifth. 


Germany’s' so-called abstinence 
movement of 1850, which was based 
on the intention of wooing men away 
from drinking distilled liquor, rec- 
ods show, ended in a lowering of the 
general level of conditions rather 
than their betterment. 

About midway through the nine- 
teenth century this plan of promot- 
ing beer gardens to turn men away 
from -drin! hard liquor ‘in stuffy 
grog shops was initiated in Germany. 
Beer consumption, of course, rose 
enormously. Even women and chil- 
dren became beer drinkers. But rec- 
ords testify that the sales of dis- 
tilled liquor obstinately refused to 
come down. And thus two evils flour- 
ished where one grew before. 

Thus is summarized the result of 
a fifth unsuccessful liquor experi- 
ment, a fifth negative answer as to 
whether the evils of drink may be 
ameliorated by substituting wine and 
beer for harder liquor. Such a plan 
is being advocated again by modifica- 
tionists today. 

Inquired About “Teetotalism” 

“The German nation,” Mrs. Tilton 
began her statement of the facts con- 
cerning the experiment, “suffered 
greatly from strong drink during the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. Men were too often drunk- 
ards. Polite society too often accepted 
them as such. 

“The background for the question, 
‘Is such a drunken cond’tion nor- 
mal?’, finally asked by the German 
people, must be found in the United 
States. During the first half of the 
century this country had also become 
greatly agitated about the drink 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 3) 


Prohibition Fruitage 


Under this heading Toe Curistian Scrence Monitor will publish items contrasting conditions 
in America during saloon days with the present. 


In a Mining Center 


Joplin, Mo. 
HE writer lived in Joplin for 
five years prior to prohibition, 
at which time the town boasted 
52 saloons. On the long Main Street 


from First Street near the Union 
Station south to Twentieth Street 
many of the prominent corners were 
occupied by saloons. Two other 
streets, one east and one west of 
Main, in what was the shopping dis- 
trict, also had their best locations 
similarly occupied. 

Joplin is the center of perhaps 
the largest lead ahd zinc mining 
district in the world, and there was 
a large number of workers who 
were paid each Saturday. The dis- 
trict was thoroughly connected with 
electric railway lines extending in 
every direction in a radius of 10 to 
30 miles. This being the largest 
town, with the largest stores and the 
best amusements it was natural for 
the trade to come there. Most of 
the surrounding towns had voted 
“local option” and were dry, Joplin 
having defeated this issue with the 
argument that it would ruin the 
town, and that the great crowds were 
attracted. merely by its saloons. 

The leading hotel was known as 
an exceptionally fine one for a town 
this size and it was generally con- 
ceded that it could not survive with- 
out the bar, which was reported to 
de a remarkable business. 

Other nights were bad enough, but 
on Saturday night, it was not wise or 
even safe for a woman to walk down 
Main Street. And indeed the sights 


and odors from these saloons were 


the streets are more crowded than 


repulsive even to strong men. The 
police patrol wagon was seldom idle. | 
On Sunday morning the jail was 
crowded. 

The writer left the city just before 
prohibition and did not return until 
five years later, since when he has 
made visits here from 6 to 10 times 
a year. These trips have all been 
made by automobile, giving an excel- | 
lent opportunity to see the entire . 
district, “including the homes of the , 
mine workers. The change is very | 
marked. 

The prominent saloon 
have been remodeled and now. house ' 
legitimate and prosperous business 
concerns. The _ interurbans,: aug- | 
mented by the automobiles, bring 
more people in than formerly and 


locations | 


ever. 

The presence of women and chil- 
dren and whole families shopping to- 
gether is striking, the theaters are 
crowded and no intoxicated men are 
seen on the streets. The writer has 
not seen the patrol wagon since 
prohibition. 

The change is noticeable through- 
out the ‘entire district, in better 
homes, schools, better clothed 
women and children, homes around 
which flowers are growing and most 
every home with an automobile. 
Prosperity and happiness are pres- 
ent where want and despair seemed 
to reign before. 

The hotel which “could not sur- 
vive without the: prosperous bar” is 
now building a very large addition, 
and when completed it is said this 


will be the largest commercial hotel 
in any town this size in the country. 
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Engineers From 13 Countries 


Inspecting American Lighting 


Executives Gathered for World Illumination Congress 
Seek Accord on International Standards—Declare 
Lighting Is Being Raised to Level of Art 


Illumination, the business 
electrically lighting the world, is ad- 
vancing to the stage where it may 
soon be considered one of the arts 
and sciences, according to leaders 
among the 70 distinguished illumina- 
tion engineers from 13 countries, now 
in Boston prior to attending the In- 
ternational Illumination Congress. 


These world lighting engineers, 
members of the International Com- 
mission on Illumination, are making 
Boston the first stop in a 10-day 
itinerary that will carry them 
(throughout the eastern United States. 
Instead of merely sightseeing, how- 
ever, they will inspect American 
lighting installations together, thus 
permitting an exchange of ideas and 
a true comparison of illumination 
here and abroad. 

The tour will carry them to To- 
ronto, to participate in the twenty- 
second annual convention of the 
United States-Canadian lighting engi- 
neers. Immediately afterward they 
will go to Saranac Inn, N, Y., for the 
international congress to be held 
Sept. 22 to 28. Here the foremost 
lighting specialists in the world will 
seek international--agreement on 
lighting practices, the fixing of a 
standard lighting terminology, and 
the establishment of universal meth- 
ods of testing and specifving illumin- 
ation. 

Progressive Movements 


Carlyle A. Atherton, manager of 
a research bureau maintained in Ge- 
neva by the combined incandescent 
lamp companies of the world, outside 
of the United States, when inter- 
viewed in Boston declared that there 


are two principal movements in illu- 
mination advance discernible today. 

“In France,” said Mr. Atherton, 
“there is growing a true realization 
of the esthetic value of lighting. 
Their use of light for artistic pur- 
poses is actually becoming an art. 
Often they are as prodigal with 
light, to good effect, as were their 
old masters with pigment upon 
canvas. 

“The second movement is most 
manifest in the United States. It is 
an application or commercialization 
of all. existing knowledge of electric 
lighting. In other words, it is the 
promotion of lighting efficiency. And 
when these two movements—the 
esthetic and the utilitarian—com- 
Line, the goal of illumination en- 
gineers will have been attained.” 

Clayton H. Sharp of White Plains, 
N. Y., president of the United States 
committee of the International Com- 
mission on Illumination, believes that 
the greatest illumination advance is 
to come in street lighting. 

Gains in Street Lighting 


“The surface of proper. street 
lighting has hardly been scratched,” 
Mr. Sharp asserted. “True, great 
strides are being made, following 
the perfection of the tungsten lamp 
and the tantalum arc. True, also, 
every city now has certain avenues 
and streets that are well and beauti- 
fully lighted. But the larger per- 
centage of streets, especially in! 


of; people are now awkening to the fact 


'that well-lighted thoroughfares pay 
‘dividends in less crime, better traffic 
conditions, and more safety.” 

Clifford C. Patterson of London, 
Eng., president of the International 
Illumination Commission, declared 
his intention of pushing, in the com- 
ing conventions, the need of better | 
home lighting. He desires the elimi-| 
nation of bare lamps and garish 
lighting effects in favor of more effi- 
cient but less aggressive lighting. A 
movement toward this end is already 
under way, he stated. 

While in Boston the delegation of 
lighting engineers visited the Edison 
Electric Illuminating works. They 
went also to Lynn, Mass., where a 
model street lighting system is in- 
stalled, Known to be one of the best 
in the United States. At the General 
Electric works there they saw base- 
ball and soccer being plaved at night, 
on a field made as light as day by 
lamps totaling 15,000,000 candle- 
power. 


First Voters Can 
Aid in Getting Out 


Vote, G. O. P. Says; 


Young Women’s Help Needed 
in Campaign, Party Organ 
Declares 


SPECIAL FROM MONITOR RurFac 
NEW YORK—The young woman 
who, for the first time, 
she is eligible to vote this fall, can 
do a great deal to help to bring out! 
the vote, according to an opinion | 


| mittee named 


LOAN LAW PLAN 


DRAWN TO ALD 
SALARIED MAN 
Program in New York State 


Adapts Two Features 
of Uniform Code 7 


SPECIAL FROM Monrror BveReavu 
NEW YOR K—Six recommenda- 
designed to curb the “loan 


and to provide facilities for 


tions 
shark” 
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Three Queen Bees Ride 
in State in Airplane 


SreciaL TO THe CHRISTIAN Science MONITOR 
Pasadena, Calif. 
HETHER they have ever risen 


to such heights before is not 
likely to be known, but the trans- 
portation of bees by air mail has 
been revealed as a successful ex- 
periment. Three queen bees have 
traveled in state between Tennessee 
and California, arriving in Pasadena 
from Spring Hill none the worse 
for the experience. 

According to H. C. Mellon of 
this city, who received the new- 
comers, each queen traveled in a 
tiny suite of apartments, with an 
entourage of a dozen ordinary 
bees. The little apartment house 
was made from a block of wood. 


NO RELATIONS 


WITH SOVIETS, 


‘President. Kellooe 


ANTI-WAR PACT 
MADE ISSUE 
IN CAMPAIGN 


vg, Dawes, 
Hughes and Borah to 
Speak for Treaty 


HOOVER CHALLENGES 


} 
; 
’ 
| 
! 


Republicans 


| 


SMITH'S STATEMENTS 


to Carry Three 
Great Peace Steps to 
the People 


By A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


WASHINGTON — The five men 


‘chiefly responsible for the three pro- 


jects which the Republican admin- 


‘istration has formulated in its out- 


UNIONS DECIDE 


Policy of Moderation Pre- 
dominates in Great Con- 
eress Of British Labor 


By WiReEcess ro THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


SWANSEA, Wales—An unsuccess- 


Dawes, Frank B. Kellogg, 


| Foreign 


ful attempt was made by the Amalga- | 


mated Engineering Union, 
nishing Trades Association and the 
Brass Metal Mechanics at the Trade 
Union Congress to revive interest in 
the question of renewal of the Anglo- 
Russian trade union relations. 

A resolution was moved asking 
'that the initiative be taken by the 


small loans to salaried workers have Congress in the re-establishment of 


just been drafted by the special com- | 
by Albert 
Attorney-General, ‘o study 
problem. 

Two of the recommendations 
to make them conform with the “uni- 
form emall loan law,” which is in 


operation in 18 states. Under 


| 


Ottinger, | 
this | 


‘the Anglo-Russian advisory 
and in convening a world 
ence to secure a united international, 

J. H. Thomas described 
grovelling to Russia. He said that 


the Fur- | 


| macy 


' Reparation 


council | 
confer- | 


while the Congress would welcome | 
would amend the New York statutes | the restoration of trade and diplo- 


matic relations between the two 
countries, the renewal of trade union 


‘relations was not possible until the | 


such | Russians conducted their own affairs | 


provisions savings banks and trust lin their own way without interfer- | 
‘ence with British union affairs. 


companies would be permitted to 
make small loans, with approximately 
$240,000,000 a year available for the 
purpose. 

The recommendations are: 

First, a new law to compel loan- 
ing companies to use a form of note 


that would make perfectly plain the | 


liability of both borrower and 


dorser. 


Second, amendment of the state 


banking laws to permit savings 
banks, state banks and trust com- 


panies to make loans up to $500 for | 


one year or less at 6 per cent. The) 
service charges would be limited and 
ithe loans would be repaid through 
non-interest bearing thrift accounts. 


Outside Companies Permitted 


Third, amendment to permit out- 
side personal loan companies to 
operate in New York and to remove 
restrictions on earnings of personal 
loan companies and brokers in order 


| to give legitimate agencies an oppor- 
finds that | tunity 


to conduct 
business. 


Fourth, 


a profitable 


establishment of 


| unions by employers. 


Fifth, state listings of-al] banks 


expressed by leaders in the Repub-'| | and loan agencies available for small | 


lican campaign here. In “The Woman | 
Republican” one of the articles calls | 


attention to the many ways in which | 


' loans. 


Sixth, weekly instead of fortnightly : 
‘Press Views Congress’ 


pay days in industry. 
All of the recommendations were | 


the new voter may be of general | unanimously approved by the com- 


help. 

“She can remind herself of all her: 
friends who will have become 21 ‘| 
years of age by election day,” the 
article, which is signed by Rosalie 
Loew Whitney says, “and she can 
help them to remember to register 
and to have ready at that time their 
school certificates. If they have none 
to present, she can go with them to 
the proper place to pass the literacy 
test. 

“If she is employed in a store or 
office, or if she meets her acquaint- 
ances in other ways, she can be a 
center of political information by 
showing her interest in the duty of 
voting. 

“If she hasn’t all the information 
she wants or needs, she can write or 
telephone to ‘The Woman Repub- 
lican’ and get the answers to the 
questions that may arise.” 


Europe, are poorly lighted. Happily | MRS. LINDBERGH GOES 
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The Antarctic 
Explorers 


Took Their Dolls 
With Them! 


The stern men with Byrd 
who have renounced the 
frivolities of civilization 
for two years, took along 
with them some unusual 
facilities for amusement, 


which will be described 


eonday 


——— eee - 
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TO TEACH IN TURKEY 


NEW YORK (#)—Mrs. Evangeline 
Lindbergh, mother of Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh, has sailed for Turkey on 
the Conte Grande to teach at. the 
Constantinople Woman’s. College, 
where she has taken an appointment 


'as visiting teacher of chemistry. She 
' was 


accompanied by Miss Alice 
Morrow, sister of Dwight Morrow, 
American Ambassador to Mexico. 


| Miss Morrow is to be hostess at the 
college. 


HUGHES IS ELECTED 
FOR WORLD COURT 


GENEVA (4)—Charles E. Hughes 
has ‘been elected judge of the World 
Court of International Justice at The 
Hague by .the. Assembly of. the 
League of Nations. 

The. election fills the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of John 
Bassett Moore. 


FLIGHT TO BUCHAREST 

Ky Wire_ess ProM Montrror Burreav 
LONDON—Flying a Vickers Vimy 
military airplane Flight Lieut. J. 
Scholefield went from Croydon to 
Bucharest, 1600 miles, in 12 hours 
20 minutes, with two stops for re- 

fuelling. 


| port, 


| mittee with the exception of the pro- 


posal for weekly pay days. The re- 
according to Mr. Ottinger, to- 
gether with the reports of the sub- 
committees and the summary of 
his own investigations, will be sub- 
mitted to the Baumes legislative 
commission, which is investigating 
reforms in state statutes, particu- 
larly with regard to conditions giy- 
ing rise to criminal offenses. 
Easy Borrowing Opposed 

The report stressed the need for 
making “Lorrowing possible for the 
deserving but temporarily embar- 
rassed,” rather than enacting sta- | 
tutes and reforms which would | 
change the general aspect of the 
small-loan situation and result in 
“borrowing made easy for all.” 

The committee which drafted the 
report was. composed of four divi- 
sions, representing labor, industry, 
loan agencies and the banks. P. A. 
Rowley, vice-chairman of the board 
of directors of the Bank of Man- 
hattan Company, was the chairman 


the general committee. 


and 


in- | unions, which now 


| front 


Arthur Horner, who was again dis- 
avowed by Herbert Smith, as not 
expressing views indorsed by 
Miners’ Federation, amused the con- 
gress with the ironical suggestion 
that Russian workers now refuse 
any association with the British 
“formed a united 
With capitalism against the 
workers of the world.” 

The resolution was defeated by 
2.877,000 votes against 439,000. 

Problems of increasing difficulty 
relating to the growing competition 
overlapping of road and rail 


‘transport were reflected in a resolu- 
tion adopted on the suggestion of the | 


|Transport Workers Union that 


the 


‘Government should establish control. 


credit | 


| 


! 


co-ordinating the machinery set up 
both by national and other authori- 
ties for this purpose. 

The gefheral view expressed by 
prominent union leaders is that the 
British industrial movement 
entered definitely upon a new stage 
of development, that disputes will no 
doubt continue to occur occasionally 
must be 


desire for conciliation 


| stimulated. 


Vote 
as Epoch- Making Decision 


SPEcIAL TO THE CHRISTIAN Screxce Monitor 


Trade Union Congress vote of six to 
one in favor 


| 


effort 


the | 


| 


. cated 


has | 


will take 
the presi- 
this 
have 


diplomacy 
challenge 
criticism of 
Democrats 


of war 
stump to 
campaign 
that the 


lawry 
the 
dential 
policy 

voiced. 

President Coolidge, Vice-President 
Secretary 
of State; William E. Borah, Senator 
from Idaho, chairman of the Senate 
Affairs Committee, and 
Charles E. Hughes, former Secretary 
of State, will address the electorate 
of the Nation in behalf of the can- 
didacy of Herbert Hoover on this in- 
ternational peace issue that has been 
raised by the Democratic platform 
and candidate. 

These five men were leaders in the 
three great international projects 
that have signalized American diplo- 
since the advent of the Re- 
publican Administration in 1921—the 
naval reduction pact, the Dawes 
plan, and the Briand- 
Kellogg or “Pact of Paris” anti-war 
treaty. 

Referendum on Treaty 

With the Kellogg treaty now be- 

fore the Senate Mr. Hoover and Re- 


publican leaders are of the opinion 
this as: 


that as the Democrats have chal- 
lenged the pact that the time is rips 
to bring the issue before the public 
and begin the drive to obtain ratifi- 
cation for it without further delay. 

The Republican campaign on the 
international question will therefore 
be twofold, to lay before the country 
attainments of the party in this field 
and also to get underway a counter- 
to the indicated Democratic 
opposition to the Kellogg treaty. 

To this end the five ranking Re- 
publican leaders will address them- 
selves particularly to the interna- 
tional situation. President Coclidge 
will make at least one speech on the 
subject; Secretary Kellogg is sched- 
uled for several campaign addresses 
on the matter, while General Dawes, 


Senator Borah and Mr. Hughes have 
all accepted invitations to take the 


stump and campaign in various sec- 
tions of the country and particularly 
in the East. 

Hoover Challenges Opposition 

Mr. Hoover, of great internationaL 
experience and service, will also dis- 
cuss the issue of the Revublican rec- 
ord in international peace. He indi- 
his determination to ageres- 
sively challenge the Democratic cam- 
paign position on the matter in a 
talk with newspapermen. 

“The Democratic national plat- 
form,” he said, “attempts to convey 
the impression that no accomplish- 


i as be de by the Republi- 
in particular industries, but that the| Me@t has been made by D 


can Administration in the advance- 
ment of world peace. 


“The arrival home of Secretary 


| Kellogg after the signing of his gfeat 
| treaty for the renunciation of war at 
/once demonstrated that this was not 


ithe case. 


Secretary Kellogg has ac- 


‘complished a magnificent step toward 
LONDON—Newspapers regard the 


of co-operation in in-'| 


dustry as of the greatest importance. | 


The vote empowers the Trade Union 
Council to establish, 
with the National 
Employers and the Federation of 
British Industries, the industrial 
council and conciliation machinery 


in conjunction | 
Confederation of. 


/mendous 


proposed in preliminary discussions, | 


ithe object of which is to bring to- 
gether all concerned in industry for 
ithe extension 


and furtherance of 
their mutual interests. 

The Daily Herald (Labor) says: 
“Emphatically and unmistakably the 


trade union movement, through its 


world peace by the renunciation of 
recourse to war for the solution of 
international controversies. 

“The Secretary has brought about 
a change in fundamental ideas which 
will affect all future international re- 
lations. 

“The early return of Secretary 
Hughes also brings to mind the tre- 
accomplishments of the 
Washington Arms Conference. 

Greatest Steps Toward Peace 

“To this may well be added the 


solution of reparations through the 
commission headed by General 


| Dawes. 


most authoritative and representa- | 


tive body, 
port of the General Council's action 
in entering into discussion with the 
group of employers, led by Lord 
Melchett. 


has now recorded its sup-. 


“These three contributions point 


to this administration as having ac-_ 


the greatest steps to- 
peace by any 
Signing of the 


complished 
ward international 
country since the 


‘peace treaty ending the Great War.” 


| criticises 
That endorsement carries | 


with it an equally emphatic and un-| 
of the banking group and also of mistakable repudiation of charges of 


(Continued on Page ?, Column 1) 


Once Mecca of Eminent Victorians, 
Glasgow Athenceum Ceases to Exist 


The Democratic platform severely 
the Republican policy in 
international affairs. 

Governor Smith in his acceptance 
speech belittled the Republican peace 
endeavors and declared that if the 


| Demorats got into office there would 
——— | be more substantial accomplishments 


in this field as they would undertake 
to remove the economic causes of 


| War. 


SrecraAL TO THE CHRISTIAN ScreNce MOontrror 
GLASGOW—The Glasgow Athen- 
eum is no longer to be numbered 


among the important social and cul-'| 


tural institutions of the west of 


Scotland. Not very long ago one of 
its greatest developments, the Athen- 
zum School of Music, was superseded 
by the recently-formed Scottish 
Academy of Music, and now it has 
been announced that the last of its 
activities which bears the old name, 
the club and library departments, 
have ceased to. function. The 
Athenzum has therefore* ceased to 
exist as a name, but not as an in- 
fluence. 

The Glasgow Athenzum was de- 
rived over 80 years ago from the 
Glasgow Educational -Association, 
whose subscribers paid ls. a week 
and .rose early in the morning to 
study philosophy, chemistry, logic 
and political econcwy. 

The first premises were rented 
from a concert promoter and were 
opened on Oct. 13, 1847. The mem- 


| 
bership was then over 2000, and it! 
is interesting to note that the in- 
augural soiree in the same year was | 
presided over by Charles Dickens, 
who had taken an important part in| 
the success of the Manchester 
Athenzum. 

The present building with its site! 
in St. George’s Place, was secured. 
for £10,000, and was opened in 1888, 
extensions being made in 1892. 

In 1890 the School of Music, which 
was the first of its kind in Scotlaad, 
was established, and at the time of 
its passing was the only school in 
the country under the management 
of a public board of directors. In 
1901 the original commercial classes 
were reorganized into the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Commercial 
College. 

It is interesting to note that among 
the many distinguished Victorians 
who visited Glasgow under Athen- 
#um auspices were Emerson, Thack- 
eray, Dean Ramsay, Anthony 
Trollope, John Morley and George 


‘tions and with 


Augustus Sala. 


Backed by the five great leaders of 
his party, and their record of 
achievement in international réla- 
his own extensive 


| knowledge and personal experience 
'in international affairs, Mr. Hoover 
_is known to feel that the Republicans 
are in a particularly strong position 


to challenge their Democratic op- 
ponent on this question and to be 
determined to do so. He will’addresg 
himself to the issue in one of his 
four speeches in the East. 


Women Interested in Cause 


The conferences with Republican 
National Committeewomen from 
many states that Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, 
vice-chairman in charge of the 
women’s campaign, has been con- 
ducting for some days at national 
headquarters has, according to cam- 
paign leaders, disclosed a widespread 
interest in Mr. Hoover among the 
women voters regardless of party. 

This sentiment, Mrs. Hert and her 
assistants declare, is as strong in 
Southern states as it is in other sec- 
tions. The women of the East and 
Northwest are particularly active in 
behalf of the Republican candidate, 
Mrs. Hert reported. 

The latest word of the situation 


J 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1928 — 


so dabinbieed — rm, | 


to reach her in the Northwest was 
& report made in person to her by 
. Mrs. Paul E. Rewman, national com- 
mitteewoman from South Dakota, 
+who declared that Mr, Hoover’s ad- 
vocacy of inland waterways has won 
him widespread support throughout 
her State. Another factor, Mrs. Rew- 
man said, that was operating in his 
favor was the fact that he has the 
western viewpoint. 
* Is Women’s Opportunity 


Another declaration from a woman. 
leader concerning Mr. Hcover that! 
was particularly enthusiastically re- | 
reived by Republican managers was. 
2 statement from Mrs. oe“ oe 
McCormick, Lowden leader, who} : 
Reclared that the 1928 Presidential! SPRINGFIELD, 0.—By unanimous 
campaign offered the women of the , vote the joint session of the newly 
country the opportunity of making‘ formed Ohio Methodist Conference 
their oe _ influence felt by and the laymen’s association went on 
Supporting Mr. sovver. _. |record as indorsing Herbert Hoover, 
ing he, Women of Tilinols are carry. Republican candidate for the Presi 
into every county,” she said. “He jg demcy. The resolution declared the 
not as well known in Illinois as in |J0!Bt session was emphatically op- 
other states, for out of courtesy hf oe to Gov. | snag E. ry 
Governor. Lowden he did not all PRE pen verona ecause Of his 
this State during the Se antag mag Approximately 2500 pastors and 
campaign. Women a nasntins i "laymen were present when the reso- 
Hoover, however, for his war work | hution was presented by Dr. W. W. 
and his work for calidren. It “>| Holland, pastor of the North College 
therefore, their duty to wage an IN-' 1111) Methodist Episcopal Church of 
tensive campaign for him. | Cincinnati. The resolution declared 

Mrs. J. L. Hughes, national Ccom~ | that “only persons long committed 

| mitteewoman from the. State Of | to prohibition in their personal and 
Washington, stated that on her trip ‘public record should be supported at 


OHIO SESSION. 
OF METHODISTS 
OUT FOR HOOVER 


Resolution ‘Unanimously 
Opposes Smith Because of 
Prohibition 


SPECIAL TO THE CHRISTIAN ScCiRNCKE MONITOR 


give liquor to this nation legally but 
under him liquor would be easier to 
get illegally. The inevitable result 
of his leadership would increase dis- 
regard for law, evasion of responsi- 
bility of enforcement,.and enlarge 
avenues of nullification of the Con- 
stitution. No dry Congress could 
prevent that, and honest anti-prohi- 
bitionists do not want liquor at that 
price. ' 

“It is reasonable to assume that 
the Governor’s oath promising ‘to 
support the Constitution of the 
United States binds him to 
assist in the letter and_ spirit 
of enforcement of the Federal Con- 
stitution. But New York, since 
through Governor Smith’s leadership 
the Enforcement Act of the state was 
repealed, nas become the center, not 
only of lawlessness and disregard 
for the Constitution of the United 
States and free and open distribu- 
tion of liquor, but it has also be- 
come the center of dissemination of. 


| 


‘Acting National Secretary 


the false dectrine that the law can-. 


not be enforced.” 


Germany Failed 
to Stop Liquor 


by Use of Beer 


(Continued from Page 1) 


KENNEDY T0 ASK 
FARMER-LABOR 
ATD FOR HOOVER 


Espouses the Cause of 
G. 0. P. Nominee 


Special FROM MONITOR Burgav 
CHICAGO—Espousal of Herbert 
Hoover's candidacy will be urged 
on members of the Farmer-Labor 
Party by Jesse T. Kennedy, acting | 
national secretary’ of the party, he | 
announced here. , 
“Iam fathering a referendum vote | 
to be sent out by mail or telegraph,” | 
he said, “in which I will urge that 
the names of the Republican presi- 
dential electors be placed on the 
Farmer-Labor Party ballots.” 
‘Mr. Kennedy said he wished it un- 
derstood that he was not bolting the 


Farmer-Labor Party. “On the con- 
trary,” he said, “I am playing good 
politics with a view to the success 


Junta; leave La Junta; arrive Den- 
ver (speech). 

Sunday, Sept. 23—Leave Denver; 
arrive Cheyenne, Wyo.; leave Chey- 
enne. 

Monday, Sept. 24—Arrive Billings, 
Mont.; leave Billings; arrive Butte, 
Mont.; motor to Helena for speech 
at State Fair Grounds. 

Tuesday, Sept. 25—En route from 
Butte through Montana to North 
Dakota. 

Wednesday, 
Bismarck and Fargo, N. D.; one hour 
stops. 

Thursday, Sept. 27—Arrive at St. 
Paul and Minneapolis; speech at 
Minneapolis. 

Friday, Sept. 28—En route from 
Minneapolis to Milwaukee. 


Saturday, Sept. 29—Speech at Mil- | 


waukee. 
Sunday, Sept. 30—En. route from 
Milwaukee to Rochester, N. Y. 
Monday, Oct. 1—Arrive Rochester. 


M 


Ar. Coolidge 
to Lend Voice to 
G.O.P. Campaign 


Expected to Deliver Speech or 
Two for Ticket When 


Sept. 26—Arrive at 


cratic Party committed harakiri at 
Houston in nominating a wet candi- 
date on a dry platform. This is not 
the first time the Democratic Party 
has got on the wrong side of a great 
moral question: Slavery, 16 to one, 
and now prohibition.. The same 


EX-G0V. FOSS, 
DRY DEMOCRAT, 
TO BACK HOOVER reuse ernte teers 


|. time it has blinded itself to a great 
2 | l ; . 
MasSachusetts Party Leader tot carry a single nerthoen state, 


not carry a single northern state, 
'. Bolts Over Smith’s not even New York, and it bids fair 
Wet Stand 


to lose some of the southern states. 

“We Democratic drys who refuse 
to support the candidate need not re- 
gard ourselves as bolters, for Gover- 
nor Smith blazed the way in re- 
pudiating the dry plank in the plat- 
form.” 


Eugene N. Foss, former Democratic 
‘Governor ef Massachusetts, has | 


‘joined the numerous ranks of those | 


' 
; 


|who, while still considering them- | 
| led | 


selves Democrats, refuse to be 
away from the prohibition plank of | 
the party platform by a wet nominee, ; 
and will vote instead for Herbert |! 
Hoover for President. 

Mr. Foss announced his stand in’ 
a letter to Arthur Lyman of, 
Waltham, Mass., state chairman of | 
the finance committee of the Demo- | 
cratic National Committee, declining 
an invitatiaon to become a member 
of the finance committee. He based 
his declared opposition to Governor 


Temperance Fund 
Raised by Order 
of Good Templars 


Delegates to New York State 


Convention Hear Merits of 
Prohibition Related 


Smith entirely upon the basis of the 
latter’s unfriendliness to prohibition. 

Relating that since he came out 
publicly for prohibition in an ad- 


Special TO THE CARISTItN Sciexcre MONtTorR 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The merits 


DEMOCRATIC. 
CAMPAIGN FUND 
TOTALS $659,736 


National Committee Has 
Expended $438,919, 
Lehman Reports 


SPECIAL FROM MONITOR BuREAU 


NEW YORK—Contributions to the 
Democratic campaign fund since the 
nomination of Governor Smith have 
totaled $51,500.24, according to an 
announcement just made here by 
Col. Herbert H. Lehman, finance 
director of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

Colonel Lehman's report discloses 
that other funds on hand brought 
the total available for the Demo- 
cratic campaign to an aggregate of 
$659,736.07 on Sept. 1. Of this 
amount the committee has expended 


| $438,919.55. 


Four contributions of $50,000 each 
are listed in the report. They are 
from W. F. Kenney, New York con- 
tractor who contributed substantially 


to Governor Smith’s pre-convention 
campaign; Pierre 5S. du Pont of Wil- 


Needed of prohibition, its importance in the; ™Mington, Del.; M. J. Meehan, New 
presidential campaign and the meth- | York stock broker, and Colonel Leh- 


‘man. There were six contributions 


of that party or some coalition of 
Progressives in 1932 or later. The 
‘question this year merely concerns 


dress in 1915 shortly after his serv- 
ice as Governor, he has been “an 


across the continent she had | the polis by Christian citizens” for 


found women everywhere Working! jiate and national office. had 


‘teetotal’ 


problem. The word 


and supporting Mr. Hoover. His inter- 
national viewpoint, she stated, was 
- one of the reasons for this enthu- 
~ siasm. 

Mrs. Frank N. Mann, former 
Democratic national committee- 
woman from West Virginia, now or- 
ganizing anti-Smith clubs in her 
State, reported that she had found 
strong sentiment for Mr. 
among the women everywhere she 
went. 


No Relations 


/resolution continued, 


Hoover | * ; 
tisan and religious bias. 


Oppose Smith 
“Consistent with this position,” the 
“we emphati- 
cally declare against Alfred E. Smith 
and in favor of Herbert Hoover for 
President of the United States. 
These two men are so clear-cut in 
their pronoucements as to raise the 
moral issue distinctly above all par- 


“Past sacrifices and labors on be- 
half of the prohibition reform jus- 
tify the churches in pressing for such 
a victory as will leave no doubt in 
the thought of the world as to the 


been invented here. 
“In 1836 the King of Prussia wrote 
a letter to Justin Edwards in the | 
United States to ask about ‘teetotal- | 
ism.’ Mr. Edwards wrote back that 
the movement was sweeping the 
country.: He asserted that there were 
hundreds of temperance societies, 
and that approximately 1,250,000, 
people had united with them. More’ 
than 10,000 persons, he stated, who 
had a few years before been drunk-| 
ards, had given up intoxicating 
liquor. 
Temperance Society Started 


where, as patriotic citizens, our 
members shall throw their strengthe 
in order to do the best possible thing 
for their country.” 

In explaining his position, Mr. 
Kennedy spoke mainly of Governor 
Smith’s prohibition program, which 
was based, he felt, on a “state’s 
rights” policy with which he dis- 
agreed. 

Is a Texan 


Mr. Kennedy, who is a Texan, is 


i'assistant secretary and organizer for 


his party, and took over the seere- 


SUPERIOR, Wis. (4) — Although 
‘still believing his best contribution 
to the Republican campaign is to 
continue to so conduct public af- 
fairs that his administration may 
commend itself to the electorate, 
President Coolidge is willing to be 
guided by future developments and, 


if necessary, to deliver a speech or 
two before election day. 

It was indicated the first opportu- 
nity for such an address might pre- 
sent itself during a visit to Vermont 


‘erated his opinion expressed in that 


uncompromising advocate of consti- 
tutional prohibition,” Mr. Foss reit- 


first speech that “the country could | 


ods by which enforcement in New} 
York State can be promoted were! 
discussed at the annual state con-| 
vention of the International Order | 


of $10,000, one of $7500, 13 of $5000, 
four of $2500, 11 of $2000, and 35 
of $1000. 

A subsequent contribution of $10,- 


'not go forward half wet and half {of Good Templars, just closed here.| 000, not included in the finance re- 
| dry.” | 


“I took my stand as a manufac- | 
turer and an employer of hundreds | 
of men,” he said. 
place in this era of mass production, | 


Liquor Has No Place in Industry ‘in 


Dr. Edwin C. Dinwoodie of Wash- | 
gton, national Grand Chief Templar, , 
spoke principally of the political out- | 
look and the work to be done by the’ 
the ticket. 


of Hoover-Curtis 


port which summarizes contributions 
to Aug. 31, has just been made by Ed- 
ward S. Harkness, capitalist and 
philanthropist and the son of the late 


“Liquor has no|temperance organizations in support | Stephen V. Harkness, one of the 
Mr. | sroup which established the Standard 


which almost alone has maintained! Dinwoodie is executive secretary of |, Oil Company. 


the industrial prosperity of the | 
United States. I could produce from | 
the efficiency sheets of my own in-| 


the United Temperance Organizations | 
in the United States. | 
The order raised about $1000 at) 


yovernor Smith Indorsed 


“The Prussians were greatly | 
impressed. Temperance societies | 
began to spring up. About 1848, a, 
time of great reform, Germany de- | 
cided to half follow America, and | 
woo pedple to a new habit, beer’ 
drinking. It was thought that the’ 


dustries the record showing the dif- | the sessions to maintain temperance | by New Jersey Labor 
ference between conditions before; work in New York State. Mrs. T. I. | 5?£¢!4l To THe Curistian Science Monrror 
and after prohibition. The advan-! Johnson of Orleans County discussed! ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—The 
tages are all with prohibition. But, the biography and political record of} New Jersey State Federation of 
aside from that I am personally con-! Gov. Alfred E. Smith, while E. C.| Labor, meeting here in its fiftieth 
vinced that the cause of temperance| Dean of Batavia praised the life and | annual convention, has indorsed the 
never made any real headway until|accomplishments of Mr. Hoover.| candidacy of Governor Smith. The 
the present law was enacted, under, George H. Higbie spoke on “What a! convention, after nearly two hours 
the Constitution, which places every; Wet President Could Do.” H. E. Well-' of vigorous debate, adopted a resolu- 


which the chief executive is plan- 
ning to make shortly after his return 
to Washington next week. 

Walter H. Newton, Representative 
from Minnesota, head of the Repub- 
lican campaign speakers’ bureau, 
| The campaign for the World War conferred at length with Mr. Cool- 
presence of wife and child in¢a/) veterans’ vote has gotten into full, jdge regarding his party’s plans to 
flower-filled beer garden, emney swing, as evidenced by exchange of | flood the country with Republican 
with the lighter drink, beer, would | statements between the two camps./ stumpers, and sounded out the Chief e- ; : 0) 
make a temperate nation. ‘Replying to Maj.-Gen. Henry T. Allen fewest. regarding his willingness — ae SVOCy CO the | man, aaeonew” Lane rir pos ma tage — a _—— 

“I will give the results of this, retired, on the Smith side, Col. Han-jto lend his voice to the aid of the | Vanes States upon the same vewnpanag, Pie and 60 tha Saaaka ae on} a this State to the Democratic 
experiment, not in my own words, ; ford McNider, past commander of the} Hoover-Curtis ticket. j with respect to the manufacture, ‘in. Deew Catinen:” Sunien Wn.| BOminee. . 
but in the words of two of the best! American Legion, took issue with! After the conference Mr. Newton | sale and transportation of ol dank” | The convention, by its action, dis- 
thinkers in Germany. Professor! Governor Smith's acceptance speech,| said he could not reveal the exact | ©@U8 liquor. Next year’s state convention willl emer en. eo Partisan poley 
Forel says: ‘The so-called absti- and continued: © ‘outcome of his conversation with | Prohibition Proving Suceess be as Cinenantite oat an sete see | adopted by the Executive Council of 
tion that the best hope lies of a suc-| relary to that candidacy, nullifica- nence movement in the middle of the | Povo sewrcri Hoover has H complete | Mr. Coolidge but — that his call : “7 believe that national prohibition | sessions will be next July in Hart-| _ ee ee ngcoree 
cessful attack upon the problems of “tion,” before the conference. nineteenth century Was only against | an ‘Sympathetic understanding of the had been successful. ‘is proving such a success, from an ford, Conn. “ ss vets ae 
industrial reorganization.” | he “wet” sentiment of New York| “distilled liquor and came to nothing, ; war-time service of our generation | ;|economic standpoint, that every civi-; The triennial sessions of the Inter- | — pa $88 gedeeree “s . ; 

The Times says: “It is a very great ' City as represented by Tammany Hall or rather it drowned in beer.’ i a actual contact in the sreat war. | ee Head a ae a lized nation in the world, which seeks | national Supreme Lodge will take | rite a org ne btm 
decision, pregnant with momentous | was the object of Mrs. Willebrandt’s Children’s World Invaded Fr ¢ understands the veterans prob-| rag | World markets, will be compelled to’ place in Stockholm, Sweden, in 1930. | met me hep etoevs age sana 
consequences, economic, political ; criticism as the nucleus from which} “Dr, Hoppe, after making research eh yeaa a can. re himself; Declares Herself for Hoover | follow in our footsteps. Great Britain| Speakers at a banquet include - ” eet pa pn Pronaliors~ erp: 
and sa = British ra = all nullification propaganda  has/ jnto the experiment, wrote: ‘Into the “se 1e conditions which created }already, as well as France and Ger-/C. A. MeNeil, of Paterson, N. J.,| Committed to the mo 
and indirectly it may be to all peo- | spread. children’s world in Germany as well | 

e:cne S friends on e prohibition,” she said in part. re.| “He shares w le service gen- - 
and the Trades Union Council on the i had reared him (Smith): ego eae oe | eration the same views on the 8 Mawr College, has just declared her-| “The election of Governor Smith | State had stood three to one in favor 

' other, deserve the gratitude of the | pave him his power. Tammany’s de-| with their midday meals. their glass | self for Herbert Hoover. The stand |" the wet platform would set this | of prohibition. 
Nation for the wisdom, patience, and | sires were his convictions. or glasses of beer One can 9 fogs cndes Cleabied with 1) Sa of the Republican candidate for |-\2%10n back 50 years. We would be; E. S. Dean, of Batavia, who for 
: : proper national defense, on the can- unable to continue to pay our high ' several years has been Grand Treas- 


genuineness of our purpose to ad- 


; taryship when Bert Martin, who had 
vance and sustain the cause of pro- 


been national secretary for four 
years, resigned. Mr. Martin has an- 
nounced his intention of supporting 
Mas. Hoover. 


With Soviets, | 
Unions Decide : Whee the resolution was read the 


|2500 Conference delegates cheered 
loudly, and it was some time before 
order was restored so a vote could 
be taken. 


‘selling the pass,’ leveled by part Mrs. Willebrandt Speaks 
. of the minority against trade union! Ppginting the presidential candidacy 
leaders.” ‘of Governor Smith as the culmina- 
The Manchester Guardian says: | tion of a gigantic plan to overthrow 
“By going into partnership with the | the Eighteenth Amendment, Mrs. 
employers, workers obtain a share of: Mabel Walker Willebrandt, assist(- 
the control in industry. It is in dev-; ant United States Attorney-General, 
elopment of such fruitful co-opera-'! attacked his candidacy and “the cor- 


(Continued from Page 1) 


SPECIAL FROM MONITOR Brreavu ; , : 
|many, are curbing the liquor traffic | Grand Secretary of the order in New | Eighteenth Amendment. 


NEW SORK—Dr. M. Carey and working steadily toward prohi- | Jersey, who declared that in the last | 
Thomas, president emeritus of Bryn | pition. 10 vears legislators elected in his | 


WATCH REPAIRING’ 
REASONABLE PRICES 


ARTHURW. FATT 


(Continued from Page 1) 


: $29.50 


AN OCEAN TRIP 


AND SOMETHING MORE 


| SpreciaL TO THE CHRISTIAN ScigNCB MONITOR 

ABOARD THE STEAMSHIP LKE- 
VIATHAN—Frank B. Kellogg, United 
States Secretary of State, has de- 


with foreign nations, regardless of chairman of the Democratic National] 
which party occupies the White | Committee. 
House and State Department. The Governor will speak at Omaha 


The Hollywood 


But there was | A round trip on the 


termined to do his best to keep the 
newly-signed treaty to renounce war 
out of the coming presidential cam- 
paign. This decision has been taken 
during the present voyage, whén Mr. 
Kellogg radioed his refusal to the 
various proposals of the Republican 
leaders that he fill important speak- 
ing engagements, which would have 
made the Republicans appear to 
claim entire credit for the treaty. 
The Secretary of State feels that for 
the Republicans to claim all credit 
for the new treaty would be not only 
incorrect but contrary to the best in- 
terests of the United States and the 
worid. The entire United States, 
both Democrats and Republicans, he 
feels, were behind the treaty and 
contributed to its success, and it 
would be a disaster to the cause of 
peace should the pact now become 
the football of politics. 

Senate Squarely Behind Treaty 

Mr. Kellogg feels that, should the 


Refuses Radio Request 


Mr. Kellogg has also 
numerous radio requests that he 
speak at functions in his honor, 
acclaiming him as negotiator of the 
treaty, believing that-the pact is the 
work, not of one man, but of the 
entire world, that any other Secre- 
tary of State would have done the 
same thing,. had opportunity 
offered and the time ‘Deen ripe. A 
monster reception and banquet, 
planned in New York upon his ar- 
rival, has met the same fate as all 
such proposals. His only speaking 
engagement is at Northfield College, 
Minnesota, dedicating the Severance 
hall, on Oct. 18, in honar'of Mr. Kel- 
logg’s former law partner, Cordenio 
Severance, an invitation accepted 
some months ago. 

Senator Edge, who is Mr. Kellogg’s 
fellow passenger on the Leviathian, 
assured the Secretary that the Senate 
is almost united behind the renuncia- 


refused | 


BO | 


Sept. 18; Oklahoma City Sept. 20; 
Denver Sept. 22; Helena, Mont., Sept. 
|24; Minneapolis Sept. 27, and Mil- 
waukee Sept. 29. He will return to 
Rochester on Oct. 1 for the Demo- 
cratic state convention. 
Agriculture, water power and pro- 


hibition are the chief subjects ex- | 
pected to be discussed by the nomi- | 


nee, 


‘lasting only six formal addresses, 


calls for stops in many cities where 
| the Governor will hold informal] re- 


ceptions from the platform of the’ 


|Special car which will convey him 
| and his party. 


Visited on the second and third tours. 

The jtinerary of the first follows: 
Sunday, Sept. 16—Leave New York, 

| arrive Albany; leave Albany. 
Monday, Sept. 17—Arrive Chicago; 

ave Chicago, 

| Tuesday, Sept. 18—Arrive Omaha 

| (speech), 


| 
} 


fee 


The itinerary of the first trip, while 


Mr, Raskob made no' 
| announcement as to the places to be. 


tion of war treaty, and in a personal; Wednesday, Sept. 19—Leave Omaha. 


to American politics. 


'ural disgust of political realities.” 


'PORTES GIL FAVORED 
TO SUCCEED CALLES 


Emilio Portes Gil, Secretary of In- 


‘dustry, by the majority bloc of the | 


_Chamber of Deputies will be suffi- 
cient to elect him provisional Presi- 
ident if there is no further change in 
‘the political situation. 

Meeting in caucus, 154 Deputies re- 
quested their leader, Ricardo Topete, 
| Who supported Gen; Manuel Perez 
Trevino, Governor of Coahuila, for 
_the office, to resign. They then de- 
cided to vote for Portes Gil wher 
'Congress meets to elect a successo 


' 


pires Dec, 1. 


{ 


MEXICO CITY (4)—Support given : 


'to President Calles whose term ex- | 


comparative unanimity in the belief. 
that the chief cause was the “nat- | 


| 
| 


i 


| 


| 


Opening 


The (hic Shop 


26 West Street, Boston 


Room 403 Hancock 7013 


HELEN GERTRUDE CLARK 
GOWNS 


SUZZANE WAYLAND CHICK 
JEWELRY 


Permanent 
Waving 


Storage Company 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


serving Los Angeles, Holly- 
wood and Beverly Hills. Private 
™ spur track. 


A i 


Packing Moving 

Shipping * % Storage 
Customs Clearances 
Export Declarations 


representatives 
the world 
around 


1025 \. HIGHLAND 


R. M. S. ‘‘Newfound- 
land’’ is more than a- 
boon for sea-lovers — 
‘vith 13 days each way 
of bracing Atlantic air; 
it provides as wellnew 
sights to see—stopping 
in Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland, allow- 
ing 8 days in Liverpool. 
To sail the ‘Great 
Circle’’ course is inex- 
pensive and yet com- 
fortable — the finest 
in travel refinement. 


Next Sailing—SEPT. 18 , 


FURNESS LINE 


_ FURNESS, WITHY 6 Co.,Ltd, 
10 STATE ST., BOSTON | 


' OR YOUR LOCAL TICKET AGENCY 


ADVANCED NMETHOD 


MARCEL, FINGER AND WATER 
WAVING 
SHAMPOOING, MANICURING 


ARTISTIC HAIR BOBBING 
Anna E. Whittemore 


120 Boylston Strtet, Room 501 
ton, Mass. 
Phone Capitol 5894 


Statement to the Monitor’s cor- | Thursday, Sept. 20—Arrive Okla-'| 
respondent, Senator Edge said: “I | homa City (speech). | 
can’t conceive of the treaty’s defeat Friday, Sept. 21—Leave Oklahoma | 
in the Senate. All the Republicans | City; arrive Newton, Kan.; arrive. 
are for it, of course, to a man, and, | Dodge City, Kan.; leave Dodge City. | 

Saturday, Sept. 22—Arrive La. 


so far as I know, all the Democrats | 
PHOTOGRAPHS | 


| GRAanttE 1161 


Hidden Treasure 


If you have jewels which 
are no longer. serviceable 
why not turn them into 
cash? Bring them to us for 
appraisal. Jewelry, dia- 
monds, pearls, precious 
stones, articles of gold, sil- 
ver and platinum accepted. 


are for it. As a member of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, I know that | 
my Democratic colleagues of that 
committee back it. The treaty should 
not be made a party issue and I don't 
think it will be, although of course 
it is inevitable -that some Republi- 


Retail Advertisements 
Appear in the Atlantic Edition of 


The Christian Science Monitor 


courage with which they have de- : = oes Se | PS appear oc 
“Certain leaders in the Association | every day in the restaurant,, beer warld peace and prohibition enforce ; ; 
vised and agreé€d upon a practical : , : ~ chi]. Cellation of the foreign debts to our ; ion , | Wage scale and compete in foreign; urer, was elevated to the office of 
Against the Prohibition Amendment | garden or on excursions, young chil cre Sie Glen abeaidavntion of and we would also lose|Grand Chief Templar. 
S H spokesman of their cause so power-+their parents, and taking, from time | ~~ . . a Mr. Hoover’s record as an organizer. | heavily to our foreign competitors in | 
‘ Y . N to time, a goodly swallow.’ nh these questions we have hear je . wer 
avants car edie oe sages er tiga te “Tt was after results such as these| little from the Democratic leader | making a tour of the world, cabled | I patiently awaited the speech of CHICAGO (4)—“Coeds” are driv- | 
: . te | acceptance of Governor Smith in the - 
| | her pronouncement to Mrs. L. Lou h that‘h ; ta ‘ ing young men away from North- | 
of Relics From symbol of predatory politics—and | periment was definitely admitted a | ™&" and women can agree, except in| Slade, chairman of the Women’s | 20P¢ at Re would ‘Hot depert 80 ar’ western University says the presi- | 
, . failure,” Mrs. Tilton concluded. “Us- | regard to generous treatment for the . asthh amt Ouitew tha 
A e of Solomon silignce. . ing the United States in 1910 as a! disabled. This is not a _ partisan nouncing that hereafter only women | 
° : uated — . . Criticizes Smith’s Views ranking in the upper one-fourth of | 
Democratic apologists insist that : “et a STUDENTS CRITICIZE é : 
: electing a wet President would make the per capita consumption of this’ The Negro campaign in the middle . 4 4 “But I find he would distort the their high school classes would be. 
country was 5.51 quarts of distilled West has just been opened by the 
It is true that he would not have! liquor and 76.25 quarts of beer, Republicans. Their Western head- |function as the honest executive of | eee 
avenue to universities and profes-| power to accomplish the plan that J ' ‘the Eighteenth Amendment, and he; ° | 
: ak | : Ae” 29 cludes more than 1,000,000 negroes, . f 
re eee ne! vould prevent that. Jie could not Gee or ba a jit is estimated. The campaigning| NEW HAVEN, Conn.—College stu-/t 9 nullity it. I cannot follow him. I | pecia for ep em CT 
efficient schools will issue their own; sa ae rise eee iy Bo 1 * ent dents are not interested in politics ’ | 
certificates that “A or B” has attended | r spore” because of the methods employed by| “I regard the adoption of the Eight-;;,. Gia Martha 
Kellooo Kacer to kK ee Pact politicians’ is the finding of Prof, | centh Amendment as comparable tO' Washington Chair, 
and has reached a satisfactory level | “™*~ Pp ) m 7 
of performance Oo © in Swi Tl h Midwest: | promising as much for human free- | 2! hair filled, web 
of in Owing Lhrough Midwest science department of Yale Univer- | bottom. 
; % | NEW YORK (?)—Governor Smith sity. To investigate the interest in| practicable, and means the nullifica- E Furni 
‘Whatever reforms of administra- ‘tion of this great reform. The Demo-| Fenway Furniture 
tion, whatever changes of curricu- - | : ~~ pie 
lum, whatever increases in expendi- | many states on his trip west, start- | graduates, Professor Conover sent 1024 Boylston St. 
| brief questionnaires to 1037 students Boston, Mass. 
with the teachers and all depenGs |! : . F , . ; 3 : | Opp. Mass. Subwar Sta. 
on the spirit which animates them View of Secretary of State, Who Will Make Fon eneny ae the Governor's | Ninety-five students volunteered Novelty Paper Weight ePismersy 
and the ideals which move them. S His Arrival invasion of the agricultural area and | commentaries. With but few excep- ~"eceaiion ee ce ae 
} tatement on 1S rriva many states normally Republican | tions their notes expressed the opin- : ay a: cms aman araa tes 
whether the teachers of the next gen- Agente Wanted 
eration will rise to the full measure not vitally interested in current pol-. HOOVER oat. CO 
of their responsibility and oppor- ‘itics. Many of the letters, Professor | hk a , 
| Conover says, essayed the causes for, °2% A> G. Bartlett Bidg. 
every part and parcel of our edu- 
cational system to the highest and 
truest English tradition, that educa- 
‘character counts far more than 
‘brains and lives more than learning, 
that the true basi§ of life is reli- 
spiritual.” 
AIR MAIL TO MEXICO 
WILL START SOON 
WASHINGTON—Air-mail service 
on a regular schedule between the 
United States and Mexico is ex- 
The Post Office Department has been 
advised that the Mexican postal ad- 
ministration desires to begin the 
able. 
Details of linking the present air 
mail service with that proposed by 
studied by the department here, | the treaty, the Democrats would be 
Under present Poon tad with air | tempted to thwart the ratification, 
mail contractors, lines can be ex- when the pact faces the approval of 
with the Mexican service. With the /ftiends inform him that the Senate 
> through service in operation, Mexico | i8 squarely behind the peace treaty, 
City would be brought nearer to all almost to a man, and that there is 
American postal service has lines be- | 8ame fate as the League of Nations, 
tween New. York City and New Or- unless the political issue is injected. 
leans by way of Atlanta, Ga, and be- Mr. Kellogg is now preparing a 


peneme. saw the importance of securing as| dren drinking from the glasses of; Country, on our immigration prob- | ee 
Dr. Thomas, who is at present/°US home market. | COLLEGE RESTRICTS “COEDS” 
anti-prohibitionists and Tammany—| became generally seen that the ex- with which the great body of service 
, apy . from the platform of his party that’! ’ «| 
Governor Smith were found in-early National Committee for Hoover here. P dent, Dr. Walter D. Scott, in an- | 
measure, it can be*shown that where age and should not be made one.” 
no difference in the United States. POLITICAL METHODS. Volstead Act from its legitimate allowed to apply for admittance. 
’ . ar r *j 4 pe - 
Secmany’s GGpuEES to | CUNTiOrs territory Of (SS) Si | geass op Sue Cubebruk Semxce Mouton eed to ten ee 
1e act as virtually | 
or girl properly inspected and | — — — awd snesinet __| will be done mostly in the industrial 'shall vote for Hoover 
; | This correct copy of ~ 
i the case may be, so . | : , 
Sedge retin t i Smith to Speak six Times Milton J. Conover, of the political | he Rencipeien, Freeman, Sr ae wee 
e e + , a00.9 : 
Responsibility on Teachers Out ot Presidential Campaign dom. Governor Smith's plan is sec Mail orders filled. 
© | will make six formal addresses in as | current politics among Yale under- Shoppe, Inc. 
ture are approved, the last word lies; Peace Treaty Must Not Become Football of Politics, Is. ing sept. 16. pega: Hoover Ow] | 
. » College. 
e | ‘Tel. B. B. 2511 
“Everything seems to depend upon , 1.00 each Postpai 
was given out by John J. Raskob, | !on that Yale undergraduates were $ ~— ostpaid 
tunity, whether they carry through the Quiet Sed-memeral tadi@erence Los Angeles, Calif. 
tion is more than instruction, that 
_gious, and the only real values are 
SPECIAL FROM MONITOR BuREsv 
pected to be opened at an early date. 
Mexican section as soon as practic- 
the Mexican Government are being Republicans claim entire credit for 
tended to the border for connection | the Senate. At present his senatorial 
parts of the United States, since the "0 danger of the treaty meeting the 
- tween Chicago and points in Texas. | statement making his views entirely 


New Yqrk City and Chicago are 
linked with a transcontinental] air 
mail service. Thus Mexico could be 


in easy touch with both the Atlantic: 


and Pacific coasts. 


clear ca this political question, and 
he will probably issue it upon land- 
ing at New York. 

His statement will point out that 
the peace movement is one of long 


cans will use it as a talking point in 
the coming campaign.” 


647 Boylston Street, Boston 
Kenmore 4730 


William A. Thompson Co. 
Established 1883 
125 Tremont Street, Boston 
Opp. Park St. Church Liberty 9472 
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as follows: 
WEDNESDAY 


SATURDAY 


Ru Cleanin 
~~ S and 8 
Oriental Repairing 


Our Watchwords 
“Courtesy and Service” 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Vanderbilt 7400 


Leighton, Mitchell Co. 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


(Also Wednesday) 


Florida 
Georgia 
Alabama 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Cuba 
Continental Europe 
Australia 

New Zealand 
South Africa 
Soeth America 


(Also Saturday) 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


THURSDAY 
(Also Monday) 


New York State 
Connecticut 
West Virginia 


{Also Thursday) 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
London 
Ireland 


TUESDAY 
(Also Friday) 
Great Britain 
(except London) 
Ontario 
Quebec 
New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia 
P. E. Island 
Newfoundland 


growth in the United States, spring- 
ing from early days, when both po- 
litical parties in the United States 
fostered the cause of arbitration and, 
the settlement of disputes by peace- 
ful means. It is possible also that 
Mr. Kellogg may allude to the fact 
that his own newly negotiated arbi- 
tration treaties, taken verbatim, 
without the alteration of a single 
word, conform to the Bryan coucilia- 
tion treaties, thus illustrating that 
the cause of peace goes forward in 
nonpolitical channels, 

Mr. Kellogg also may emphasize 
the belief that the foreign policies of 
-the United States should always be 
above party politics, that it is time 
the Nation recognized the need of 
continuity in its policies dealing 


P Pitgrims’ First Landing N 
100-mile round trip Daily 
to Gape Cod + large aeons cuaperd iron ° 
STEAMER DOROTHY BRADFORD 
Round Trip $8; One Way $1.75 
Leaves Long Wharf, foot. of State St., 9:30 
A.M.; Sun., 10. D. 8. Time. Last trip Sept. 17 


Staterooms. Refreshments. Orchestra. 
Tel. HUB bard 


— $$$ LL. ct 
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._.by The Christian Science Pub- 

107 Falmouth Street. 
Subscription price, pay- 
postpaid to all coun- 
9.00; six months, $4.50; 
2.25; one. month. 7bc, 
cents. (Printed in 


"Senter, ‘Magee U8, “At 
or’ at @ spécial rate 
stage for in section 1103, 
of Oct: 3, 1917, authorized on July 
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Lesson Markers 


Markers for Prose Works 
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WATERS, Inc. § Roxbury, Mass. 


STATIONERS 
158 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
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Contribution Basket 


Made in various colors 
P™ of velour. A _ most 
4” practical and durable 
basket. Easy to pass 
and satisfactory in 

every way. 

IDEAL BASKET COMPANY 

Riverbank Court Hotel, Cambridge, Mass. 
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BY DRY CHIEF 


United States Commissioner 
Encouraged by Interest 
Shown at Geneva 


SPECIAL FROM MONITOR BUREAU 

WASHINGTON—International aid 
in preventing the smuggling of liquor 
into the United States may reason- 
ably be expected,.Dr. J. M. Doran, 
Prohibition Commissioner, believes. 
He has just returned to Washington. 
from Geneva, where he attended the 
sessions of the International Con- 
gress Against Alcoholism. While 
there he was much impressed with 
many favorabie expressions, although 
informal and unofficial, of course. 

The majority of the Officials of 
foreign governments believe that it 
is proper to work through the League 
of Nations. Dr. Doran is unconcerned 
as to the agency employed if the end 
can be attained—that of co-operating 
with the officials of the United States 
in keeping liquor out of this country. 


Certified Landing Papers 


Prohibition officials want foreign 
nations to compel their nationals to 
supply certified landing papers for 
liquor cargoes. Records show that 
from 40 to 50 ports are used largely 
for the shipment of liquor and 
American prohibition officials ask 
only that those nations co-operate 
by requiring ships under their flags 
to let their governments know 
where the liquor was landed. 

By requiring certified landing 
papers, the consuls of the country 
from which the shipment moved 
would have to visa the certificate to 
show that it actually was landed as 
claimed. 


| 


} 


tariff acts to avoid such importations, 
Moreover, many Americans are 
swindled by purchasing articles 
lacking in the historical value which 
is claimed for them, he believes. 
Referring to the provision in the 
tariff law permitting antiques 100 
years old to enter the United States 
free of duty, Mr. Sackett says: 
“There is probably more fraud, de- 
liberate or through lack of informa- 
tion, as to the age of an.iques, than 
is generally understood. A great deal 
of the business of dealing in them is 
allowed to go through without pay- 
ment of duty which should be raid. 
“The American citizen buys goods 
on the recommendation of a dealer 
who says they are 100 years old. A 
certificate of antiquity is obtained 
from the nearest United States con- 
sul, who never sees the goods 
They are shipped by freight. 
with papers attached purporting 
to show the age of the goods. They 
come before the United States: 
Customs officers at the point of entry | 
and they often are not experts and. 
take the papers attached as prima 
facie, and often as positive, proof, 
“The result is that there is no 
proof that these pretended antiqui- 
ties are not simply clever imitations 
of antiques. The only safeguard is in 
having the goods come under the in- 
spection of customs officers skilled 
in detecting such frauds.” 


Arctic Expedition, 
Delayed by Winds, 


Arrives in Maine 


MacMillan Party Brings Back 
Many Specimens After 15 
Months’ Exploring 


CHRISTMAS COVE, Me. (&)—De- 
layed nearly 24 hours by a broken 
boom caused by strong winds and a | 


Dr. Doran called attention to the | thick coast fog, the Arctic schooner | 
fact that countries agreeing to such Bowdoin arrived here bearing Lieut.- | 


‘a plan would not be changing any | Comdr. Donald B. MacMillan and the 


domestic policy. The arrangement) p,ywson-Field Museum expedition. | 


sought by United States officials 
merely accords the co-operatior that 


nearly all nations give one another in boat and a Portsmouth steamer bear- | 


respect of other crimes. 
Courses of Ships Altered 


The practice of liquor runners has 
been to comply with the laws of the 


country wherce they come, taking | 


out papers showing 1 destination to 
which liquor may lawfully .be shipped 


| 


and then, after leaving port to alter | 


their course to suit their prcgrams 
which have been arranged with 
agents in the United States. 

Their approach to American 
shores watched but it woul 
greatly simplify the campaign 
against the illicit liquor traffic if the 
enforcement corps could know in ad- 
vance when a shipment is moving or 
could have access to records show- 
ing details of the announced course. 


is 


of Providence, R. I., and Wiscasset,| [}) 


} 
j 
} 


q| Mrs. Letitia Fogg of Freeport and a 


Escorted by a coast guard patrol | 
| 


ing welcomers, the Bowdoin received 


the greeting shriek of whistles while | 
a group of friends on shore waved | 
handkerchiefs to the party returning | 
after 15 months of Arctic observation | 
and exploration. | 
The Bowdoin anchored in the cove | 
here and Commander MacMillan} 
went aboard the schooner yacht, 
Sachem, owned by Rowe B. Metcalf! 


where he was greeted by his sister, 


small party of friends. 

Commander MacMillan said the 
Bowdoin had been delayed by strong 
headwinds. 

The party brought back thousands 
of specimens of fish, game and birds, 
many of which are believed to be 
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WORKING GIRLS 
EAGER TO LEARN 
SELF-PROGRESS 
New York They Work All 


Dav and Pay to Attend 
Evening Lectures 


SreEcIAL FROM Monitror BUREAU 
NEW YORK—Out of the big New 
York City garment-making lofts, 


' 
' 
' 
j 


intended to encourage careful read- 
ing of the daily and weekly press. 

| /The league will have its sixth an- 
nual conference at Brockwood on 
Sept. 29 and 30 to discuss the family 
wage, unemployment, labor's stake in 
the elections and social insurance. 


— eee - ee 
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Deep Canal Across 


- New York Sought 


——— 


Hamilton Fish Says Canadi- 
ans Do Not Favor St. Law- 
rence Improvement Plan 


| 


| 
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‘Evening Courses Arranged | 


(COLLEGE TO AID 
AERIAL PILOTS 
AND MECHANICS 


at New York University 
Alone New Lines 


Prof. Alexander Klemin, director of 
the Guggenheim school, will be in no 
way competitive with the existing 
courses. . 
' Study of Aerial Surveyin 
“Equally important with the tech- 
nical development of the airplane is 
its utilization on a commercial basis. 
The new courses in industrial avia- 
tion are designed for students who 
may wish to follow careers in the 
application of aircraft in air trans- 
portation, aerial surveying, forest, 
and crop protection and _ similar 
fields.” 
Officers of the New York Ubiversity 
faculty guiding the work of the new 
three-year course are: Dean Bliss, 


of Engineering; Rufus D. Smith, di- 
rector of the extension . division; 
Prof. Charles E. Gus, assistant di- 


the director. Professor Klemin is a 
member of the advisory committee 
for the new course. 


Rail. Valaation 
to Be Extended 


by Commission 


1914 Will Be Brought 
Up to Date 


SreciAL FROM MoniTror PBrrReav 


Charles H. Snow, dean of the College | 


rector of the extension division, and | 
Douglas S. Trowbridge, assistant to 


Commerce Survey Begun in! 


for Clearer 


Postal Officials Take Step 


Mail Addresses 


Admits. Cleverness in Deciphering Hiero- 
glyphiecs but Needs No Practice 


SPECIAL FROM MON!TroR BUREAU 

WASHINGTON — While the Post 
Office Department appreciates the 
implied compliment that it can find 
the destination for a letter regard- 
less of the imperfection of any ad- 
dress, it prefers, in the interests of 
economy and efficiency, that letters 
shall be started with proper ad- 
dresses. To that end it will co- 
operate with business men in per- 
fecting their mailing lists. 

In a statement just issued the de- 
partment said that at one time a pro- 
posal had been made to Congress to 
place a 1-cent charge upon each let- 
ter requiring directory service. 

“It is believed, however,” says the 
statement, “that if the individual, 
firm or corporation, depending to any 
extent on the mails for its business, 
can be brought to realize that the 
delay, and often non-delivery of mail, 
results in loss of business and 
profits, the most important step will 
have been taken to correct the evil. 

“It is estimated that 200,000,000 
pieces of mail are yearly given ‘di- 
erctory service, which means that 


WASHINGTON—Valuation of the 


been in progress since 1914, has 
taken another step forward. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
issued detailed instructions, in an 


to bring the valuation up to date. 
The commission has _ practically 
completed the basic valuations as of 
dates ranging from 1914 to 1921. The 
new instructions provide for reports 
to the commission on changes in 
railroad properties since the primary 
valuation dates as of Dec. 31, 1927, 
or new dates to be specified by the 
director of the Commission’s Bureau 
of Valuation. The reports are re- 
quired to be filed within 90 days from 
the date prescribed by the director. 
The commission intends to pre- 
scribe by these regulations a uni- 
form method for reporting. data 


a new valuation date or dates the 
reports made in the several valua- 
tions under Section 19A of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. 

Although instructions and sample 
forms are provided in the pamphlets, 


with the content of the basic valua- 
tion reports and may, therefore, fur- 
nish any information which in their 


SPECIAL FROM Meniror BUREAU 
NEW YORK—A special course in 
practical aviation, designed for 


judgment is required for the pur- 
' pose intended, even though the par- 
ticular thing reported on has not 
been specifically set forth in these 


railroads of the country, which has | 


order and accompanying pamphlets, | 


needed by the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission to revise and extend to| 


“carriers are assumed to be familiar | 


postal employees must take time 
from the regular handling and dis- 
| patching of mail in the endeavor to 
‘provide correct addresses for this 
huge volume of misdirected matter. 

| “There is every evidence that 
the mailers of incompletely 
'dressed matter believe that’ to the 
| postal service nothing is impossible. 
|The implied compliment is. appreci- 
'ated but it must be remembered that 
| this no longer is the age of the town 
| pump and that our cities have grown 
|so that no longer can a mail dis- 
| tributor be expected to know ‘every- 
_ body in town.’ 

| “Mail inadequately addressed and 
‘requiring directory’ service, of 
| course, means delay. Often it must 
| be returned to the sender for a new 
'eddress. For the lack of a return 
address nearly 20,000,000 of these are 
/sent annually to the dead letter of- 
fice. 

“Solicitations for orders cannot 
produce results if the customer does 
not receive the solicitation. If he re- 
ceives it a few hours late, a com- 
|petitor may get the order which 
‘otherwise would have gone to ‘you.’ 


| Often the solicitation does not con- | 


|tain the street address of the adver- 
tising firm, and then the customer's 
order is subjected to the same di- 
rectory service and resultant delay 
which befell that of the advertiser. 
“Any business or commercial house 


often means cancellation, as vell as 
|the loss of future business. Moral: 


but on newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising. The reaction of a customer 
to the return for a better address 
of an important order can easily be 
imagined.” 


Zoning Progress 
Is Maintained in 
Pennsylvania Area 


Easton Is First City of Third 
Class to Adopt Ordi- 


nance in 1928 


SPEcIAL TO THe CHRISTIAN Scrence MONITOR 


EASTON, Pa.—The adoption finally 
ot a zoning ordinance by this city 
may contribute toward maintaining 
the prestige of Pennsylvania, as an 
active center of zoning, according to 
the United States Department - of 
Commerce. 


ad- | 


knows that the delay to an order | 


The records of the Pennsylavania 
| Department of Internal Affairs show 
that “Easton is the first city of the 
'third class, thus far this year~to 
|adopt zoning.” Other cities of the 
third class have adopted zoning and 
| the Easton action may encourage Al- 
| toona anad Harrisburg, where ordi- 
NMances are awaiting final action of 
their respective cities couneils. 

The Easton law covers the indus- 
trial and business areas of the city 
and provides that residential sec- 
tions shall not be impaired or their 
value destroyed by inharmonious in- 
trusions. It is believed each class 
|of property has the amount of pro- 
| tection it needs for present condi- 
'tions with ample provision for sane 
and orderly development. 

Every possible effort has been 
| made to have a reasonable ordinances 
‘and it is believed that it will stand 
'the test if subjected to court re- 
| view. 
| Modern and up-to-date features 
| recognized in present-day zoning 
practice are included in the ordi- 
'nance which is the result of whole- 
hearted co-operation. 


SECOND GRADE TIRES CUT 
SPECIAL FROM MONITOR BUREAU 

NEW YORK—A temporary reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent in the price of 
their second grade tires has just 
been announced by the United States 
|Rubber Company. The price eut, it 
| was said, was made to meet a similar 
‘reduction by the Firestone Tire & 
'Rubber Company on old Oldfield 
tires which are to be replaced by 


Dr. Doran thinks there could be 
no objection on the part of foreign 
powers on the grounds that the 
United States was attempting to foist 
prohibition upon them. This Gov- 


/ instructions.” | 
en-| “The accounting data to be re- | 
| ported,” the commission says, “shall 
'be taken from the accounting rec- 


|ords and shall correspond with the | 


mechanics and professional pilots, is 
to be offered by the evening 
gineering division of New York Uni- 
versity in co-operation with the ex- 
tension division. 


/put your street address plainly, not|a new tire bearing the Firestone 


of important scientific value. 
only on all letterheads and envelopes, | name. 


away from upholsterers’ benches, 
out of restaurants and millinery 
shops and necktie factories, are 


CAPE MAY, N. J.—The New York 
Legislature would be willing to give 
the State Barge Canal between Al- 
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ernment merely asks, in its efforts 
to enforce its own prohibition law, 
the help of foreign governments in 
law by 


mete 


> 
oh 


Elicit Protests 


Senator Sackett Says Objets 
d’Art Avoid Tariff With- 
out Proving Antiquity 


SPECIAL FROM MONITOR BUREAU 


WASHINGTON — Because many 
dutiable objets d’art and some not 
so closely allied either to art or 
antiquity are being admitted to the 
United States under the guise of 
antiquities, Frederick M. Sackett 
(R.), Senator from Kentucky, rec- 
ommends firmer provisions in future 


| 101,000 employees of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad are now partners in 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
ROAD EMPLOYEES 


SPECIAL FROM MONITOR BUREAU 


NEW YORK—Sept,. 8—More than 


the enterprise, according to an an- 
nouncement by the treasurer of the 
company. Not only do they devote 
their time and talents to the opera- 
tion of the railroad, but their in- 
terest in the welfare as well, for 
approximately half of the men and 
women on the railroad now own 
stock in t*@ company. 

The announcement says that a 
tabulation of the applications re- 
ceived for new stock contain sub- 
scriptions for more than 350,000 
shares. Through permission given 
by exasting stockholders, $17,500,000 
worth of capital stock was set aside 
for employees to purchase at par, 
which is $50, this price being ap- 
proximately $13 below the current 
market price of the stock. 


Birds of Nation Believed Safe 


If Sanctuaries Are Continued 


Massachusetts Ornithologist Finds Efforts of Past 
Years Are Bearing Fruit—Says Refuges 
Need to Be Permanent: 


It enough permanent bird sanctu- 
aries are provided throughout the 
United States and these tracts are 
wisely administered there will be no 
further danger of extermination of 
any species, says Edward H. For- 
bush,- former Massachusetts state 
ornithologist and an authority on 
wild birds, in an article prepared for 
the Associated Press. 

“Every measure for their protec- 
tion that I advocated 15 years ago 
has been incorporated into law 
throughout this broad land,” says 
Mr. Forbush. “All were stoutly op- 
posed, bitterly fought, and strong 
attempts were made for repeal, but 


_ Statutes and: regulations still stand. 


We are not likely, under present con- 


' ditions, to need much new legisla- 


tion, although some abuses are still 
to be remedied. What we most need 
now is more. sanctuaries, and en- 
forcement of the laws that we have. 

“Someone may ask—What is a 
sanctuary? A sanctuary is a-tract 
large or small where no gunning is 
allowed, and where birds and game 
are protected, fed and sheltered, so 
as to increase their numbers. 


“When the National Association of. 


Audubon Societies first placed war- 
dens on definite tracts of land to 
guard breeding colonies of birds, they 
were not always successful. In some 
cases the inhabitants, some of whom 
had been making a living by shooting 
the birds, rebelled. 

“But in most cases success 
crowned these efforts for conserva- 
tion, and in a few years the numbers 


_ of the birds increased rapidly despite 


the fact that some were shot when 
away from their reservations. 

“The birds soon learned where 
they were safe, becoming very tame 
in the sanctuaries, but flying wild 
and high when out of bounds. I have 


_- geen wild ducks on a protected area 
+ come out on a lawn, bathe in the 
| hand. 


, and almost feed from the 
id. 1 same ducks, when out 
ie river near by, where shooting 


was allowed, were as wild as any of 
their kind. 

“Sanctuaries must be permanent to 
be of any lasting value, and we must 
have enough of them, and soon. A 
few years ago I stated that there 
were then about 3,000,000 hunters in 
this country. This statement was 
ridiculed as a gross exaggeration by 
a correspondent of a sportsmen’s 
journal. Today, because of the statis- | 
tics furnished by hunters’ licenses 
we know thdt the number is nearer | 
6,000,000, and they are increasing 
i 

“In recent years the number of 
licensed hunters in Massachusetts‘ 
has increased from about 30,000 to 
100,000. Think of it! Thirty regi- 
ments of licensed hunters in this 
small state! And how many more 
hunt without a license? At the pres- 
ent rate of increase how many will 
there be 50 yeafs from now, and how 
many birds will be left, unless safe 
refuges are provided? 

“Massachusetts has many thou- 
sands of acres of public lands, many 
of which already are sanctuaries 
under the law, but most of which are 
unguarded. The Federation of Bird 
Clubs of New England is engaged 
in the laudable and essential task of 
securing more state refuges.” 


trooping each evening a group of 
workers bent on the sober business 
of studying their jobs and learning 
how to improve their working con- 
ditions. 

Some .of them have never been to 
school, and only a few have gone so 
far as high sehool, yet they are 
adding to their hours of effort the 
task of attending the annual eve- 
ning course arranged by the New 
York Women's Trade Union League. 
All of them are employed at small 


wages, yet they are so Keen on the’ 
the | 
average 25 cents an evening for the’ 


undertaking that they pav on 


lectures they attend. 


Some of them are very young, a. 
few are ‘over 40 years old, but the’ 


great majority are between the ages 
of 25 and 30, 
economists who have gravely delib- 


erated over the lack of interest of 
the young woman worker in her job. | 


About half of these women 
citizens of the United 
Through the trade unions many of 


are 


them have the opportunity to func-. 


tion on shop committees and in 


workers’ conferences. 


problems and remedies for low 
wages and long working hours. 

A new feature of this year’s course 
is a series of lectures on three basic 
industries—agriculture, coal and 
clothing—calculated to show the city 
girls their relationship to farm prob- 
leis and to make clear to them what 
each industry gives to the public 
and what it keeps for itself. Another 
new course will set the students to 
exploring the countries of Europe 
and the history of the United States 
for the development of economic or- 
ganizations and the story of human 
endeavor to earn a livelihood. 

Two English courses will put useful 
tools into the hands of the students; 
a series of lectures on literature will 
open the pages of helpful books; 


classes in pottery will offer a means | 


of expression of the desire for 
beauty; lectures on beginning indus- 
trial problems will aid new students, 
and there is a current history course 
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Seay st with Flowers” 
‘Flowses Telegraphed Promptly to All 
Parts of. United States. and Canada 


thus answering the |; 


States. | 


Therefore the | 
effects of their efforts at education | 
reach beyond their own immediate) 
purpose of understanding industrial | 


bany and Buffalo to the Federal Gov- 


ernment it, in so doing, it could 
| be converied into a deep’ water 
(Ship canal, according to Hamilton 
'Fish Jr. (R.), Representative from 
| New York, before the annual conven- 
'tion of the Atlantic Deep Waterways 
Association here. 

Mr. Fish has just returned home 
from Canada, where he made ex- 
tensive studies. of the scheme to im- 
prove the St. Lawrence River and 
provide a deep water outlet from the 
Great Lakes. He told the association 
that sentiment in Canada did not 
the St. Lawrence improve- 


favor 
‘ment, 
The deep water cana! across New 
| York State would not only provide 
|a Shorter route but could be con- 
structed at less cost, Mr. Fish said. 
Col, Edward C. Carrington, chairman 
of the Great Lakes-Hudson Water- 
' ways Association of New York, de- 
‘Clared that the St. Lawrence River 
improvement was impractical as a 
means of affording ocean-going 
“opp "2 with a connection to the 
Great -Lakes. 

C. S. Sims. of the Delaware and 
Hudson Company, told the conven- 
tion that he believed the all-Ameri- 
can canal would prove more feasible 
for the transportation of grain than 
the St. Lawrence route. Other speak- 
ers included Otto B. Smith, president 
of the Waterway League of America; 
William Lawrence Saunders of the 
New Jersey Board of Commerce and 
Navigation, and Thorndyke Saville, 
chief hydraulic engineer of North 
Carolina. 


“Back Bay’s Store for Men” 


Hats for Fall 


Stetson and Borsalino 


In rich new color tones and brims 
that “click” with smartness 


$8.50 to $12.00 


Large variety of other imported hat: 
at $5.00 


LEO HIRSH 


Opp. Symphony Hall, Boston 


Dress Clothes Rented 


Announcement of the course was 
made Yy Collins P. Bliss, associate | 
dean of the College of Engineering, | 
who is in charge of the evening divi- 
sion. The course ‘is intended for 
those associated with the practical 
commercial use of airplanes who 
have not had the time or preparation 


' data there recorded. 


are not available for the purposes 
indicated the source of the informa- 
tion shall be shown...., 


anv representative of the commis- 
sion the source from which the in- 
formation was obtained so that the 
accountant of the commission can 


to take the advanced aeronautical 
engineering courses offered by the 


'Daniel Guggenheim School of Aero- 


nautics at the university. 
Varied Subjects Covered. 
The new course covers a 


Dean Biiss, is especially suited te 


ihose following aviation as a profes- | 


sion who desire to fit themselves for 
executive positions in factories, air- 
dromes or air transport lines. Ele- 
mental problems in aircraft design, 
weather, equipment, aifport con- 
struction, lighting, air transport, and 
traffic questions are included in the 
curriculum. 

A certificate of proficiency will be 
awarded upon the completion of the 
course. This work, according to 


Personal Stationery 
100 Printed Envelopes $4 -00 
200 Printed Sheets | Post- 
50 Plain Sheets paid 
Any name and address printed on high- 
grade white bond paper in dark-blue ink. 
NONANTUM PAD & PAPER CO. 


829 Washington St., Newtonville, Mass. 
Agents Wanted in New England 


1881 STORAGE 1928 


Individual Storage Rooms 


For FAMILY FURNITURE 
Ask for Monthly Storage Rates 


_ Packing and Shipment Arranged 


Boston Storage Warehouse Go. 
BOSTON 
Phone BAC k Bay 1530 or 6175 
Edward L. Wingate, General Manager 


three- | 
year period. The work, according to} 
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examine this record without further 
' search upon his part.” 


PLEASANT 
VIEW HOME 


(“oneord, N. H., also Bow, N. H. 
Leave Boston &:30 a. m., return 
due in Boston 5:30 p. m.; $6 each 
round trip. In groups of twelve 
or more $5.00 each. Call Mr. 
Clarke for information regarding 
transportation covering all points 
of special interest to Monitor 
readers. ‘I also make a specialty 
of Historical trips in and about 
Boston. 

Make a memorandum of name 
and phone numbers. NOW. 


TEL. KENMORE 1022—1023 
M. R. CLARKE 
95 Gainsboro Street, Boston 
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Warren 
Institutio: 
for Saving 


Established 182» 


3 PARK ST. 
Opp. the Common 


BOSTON 


Next Interest Day September 10 


A few dollars saved regularly will 
‘nake little difference in the buying 
yower of your income and a big 
‘ifference in the amount of your 
ash reserve. 


Start a Savings Account Now 
Deposits ...Over $24,770,660 
Surplus ....Over $2,040,000 


Recent Dividend Rate 41.% 


NEWEST HATS 
emphasize the im- 
portance of Aus- 
trian Soleil, French 
Felt, and imported 
Velvet. We have 
for you interpreta- 
tions from leading 


modistes at our 
well known moder. _ 


ate pricings. 


BOSTON TEMPLE PLACE ELEVEN 


. 


HEN you purchase goods adver- 
_tised in The Christian Science 
Monitor, or answer a Monitor adver- 
tisement—please mention the Monitor. 
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ere Famous Since 1853 


Dr. KAHLER’S SHOES 


Up to the minute’ in style, yet still retains comfort for the 
wearer, for hidden ‘beneath the smart lines of 
every Kahler shoe ... are the 


Five Famous Patented Comfort Features ... and they are also 


INWARDLY COMFORTABLE— 
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Fittings, by Foot Experts— 
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Dr. Kahler’s Shoe. Shop 
23 St. James Ave., Boston 


32-33 The Arcade of Park Square Bldg. : 
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If such records | 


The carrier | 
must be prepared to point out to: 
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“There is no substitute for Good Taste” 


j 


OF FINE 


QUALITY 


i 


18 Newbury Street 
Boston 


Importer and Designer of Fine Furs 


Telephone 
Kenmore 1952 
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More threads 
to the count 


E have added enough extra silk to our 
improved “Stearns Special’ stockings to 


justify our selling them at $2. However, 


before, 


st ee 


Just a step fram Arlington St. subway 


lustrous 


In black, white 
and 22 colors 


we have not changed their price. We 
are simply giving you a heavier, more 


“Stearns Special” than ever 


with the old features retained; 


lisle feet and 4-inch lisle hems: a new 
block toe reinforcement; and the same 
understanding that we wall accept for re- 
fund, credit, or exchange, any pair that 
proves unsatisfactory to a customer. 


Mail Orders Filled 
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CLASS BFLIERS~ 
- CONQUER FOG 
© ON RACE WEST 


| Livingston Leads Entries in 
. Second Air Derby at 
First Two Stops 


COLUMBUS, 0O. (#)—John H. Liv- 
ingston led the class B racers in the 
‘transcontinental air derby to Norton 

eld here, Sept. 8. He leveled off 
his plane and landed at 10:49 a. m. 
(eastern standard time). 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. (4)—Conquer- 
ing a dense fog over the Pittsburgh 
district. the first of the Class B 
Trans-Continental Air Derby entries 
reached Bettis Field, McKeesport, 
Sept. 8, from Roosevelt Field. John 
H. Livingston of Monmouth, IIl., 
flying his Waco plane, and accom- 
panied by M. B. Allen, of Troy, ©}. 
landed at 10:14:45 a. m., easter 

aylight time. 

. Garren Smith of McKeesport, 
and A. L. Litzenberger, Pittsburgh, 
in a Cessna B monoplane, landed 
second at 10:30 a.m. Three minutes 
later E. C. Schultz and W. R. Yahner 
brought their Cessna plane down. 

After a 30-minute halt here, the 
racers hopped off for Columbus, the 
second stop station. Several planes 
were forced down en route, due to 
the fog. 


ROOSEVELT FIELD, N. Y. (®)— 
Bound for a share in prizes of $15,000 
at the end of a flight-across the con- 
tinent, 20 airplane pilots in class B 
of the cross-country air derby took 
off Sept. 8 for Los Angeles. 

L. A. Shoenhair of Los Angeles 
took off at 6:18 a. m. (eastern 
standard time), leading the depar- 
ture. C. W. Holman of St. Paul, the 
- winner of a $10,000 prize in last 
year’s derby, was next away, fol- 
lowéd by Stuart F. Auer of Milwau- 
kee, Paul R. Braniff of Oklahoma 
City, G. C. Quick of Wichita, Kan.; 
John H. Livingston of Monmouth. 
Til.; M. Whitin Whittall of Worces- 
ter, Mass.; John R. Wood of Wausau, 
Wis.; Errold Bohl and E. E. Ballough 

of Chicago. 
| Other pilots in the contest and the 
order in which they took off, were: 
C. W. Mayse, Tucson, Ariz.; E. G. 
Schultze, Pittsburgh; Bryan Shaw, 
New York; T. A. Wells, Wichita, 
Kan., a student at Princeton Uni- 
-versity; Ive McKinney, Perth Amboy, 
N. J.; Al Litzenberger, Pittsburgh; 
Leo Nomis, Hollywood, Calif.; Jay 
Sodowsky, Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Charles W. Meyers, Troy, 0.; Ray J. 
Merritt, New Castle, Pa. 

The four class C planes got under- 
way at 10:27 a.m. eastern standard 
time, trailing the 20 class B planes 
by more than three hours. 

R. C. Cantwell, fiying a Lockheed- 


- 


continental air racers to check in at 
Midland. airport. He was only a few 


Wichita, whose Cessna motor devel- 
oped trouble on the dash from Abi- 
lene, first control point of the day. 
It was the first time Rowland had 
relinquished the lead. | 


ca 


PECOS, Tex. (4)—Her solo “tramp 
flight” to the Pacific Coast broken 
because of valve trouble in her plane, 
Amelia Earhart, first woman to fly 
across the Atlantic, has landed a 
temporary job right in her line. She 
has volunteered to act as official 
referee at the Pecos airport in check- 
ing the transcontinental air raceré 
landing here for fuel. 


Experts Discuss 
the Education of 
Backward Races 


British and French Delegates 
Emphasize Need of Guard- 


ing Natives’ Interests 


SrEcIAL FROM MoNniTOR BUREAU 


LONDON—Among the many inter- 
esting subjects discussed by the 
British and French educational ex- 
perts who recently met in London 
was the education of backward 
races. This is one of the questions 
that is causing considerable anxiety 
to Great Britain in such colonies 
as Kenya and India, while France 
in Madagascar and in Morocco has 
similar problems to solve. 

The outstanding impression left 
by the speakers was that there is 
no idea nowadays of exploiting back- 
ward races, regardless of native in- 
terests. Again and again the speak- 
ers emphasized that trusteeship was 
the only justifiable policy today. 

But as Gen. Sir Gordon Guggis- 
berg, the late Governor of the Gold 
Coast, pointed out, this policy 
could be applied in different ways. 
In countries where it is frankly ac- 
knowledged that the land is owned 
by the native race, as, for example, 
the larger portion of the East Brit- 
ish“ African colonies, trusteeship 
| could be applied in its fullest sense, 
‘for the well-being and development 
|of peoples not yet able to stand by 
themselves. But there are colonies 
owned by both France and Great 
Britain where, owing to climatic con- 
ditions, there has been a permanent 
and long-established alien occupa- 
tion, and the development of the na- 
tives to the same extent is some- 
times impracticable. 

The educationists in conference 
thought that a mistake had been 
made in regarding education as the 
exclusive property of the Govern- 
ment, whose control must inevitably 


be bureaucratic and therefore dead- 


' ening. 


With a view of creating better un- 


‘derstanding between the nations, an 


Vega, was first into the air in the | interesting scheme of exchanging 


C division. | 
MIDLAND, Tex. (#)—Robert Dake, 


Pittsburgh, flying an American Moth, 
was the first of the Class A trans- 


M. Gudmundsen 


Dampfergevej 3. Tel. 11,326 
- COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Factory for Electroplate 


The Transvaal Graphite Co. 


Proprietors: M. & E. HUDSON 
Manufacturers of 
Foundry Piumbago and Foundry Ooal Dust: 
‘Pipe and Flange Joint Compound: ‘‘Murrella’’ 
Boiler. Composition; Powdered Graphite for 
Granolithic, Paint, etc. 
Coneult us about your Grinding Requtrements. 
234 ANDERSON ST., JOHANNESBURG 
Union of South Africa@ 
Telephone 2560 


pope’ <2) PARIS OSa2e-> 
WHEN IN PARIS 


Enjoy a DELICIOUS AMERICAN 
BREAKFAST served in The Tudor 
Tea Rooms over the W. H. Smith & 
Son’s Bookshop near the Place de la 
Concorde. 


el! TU 
find English and 
American books, 
S newspapers, maga- 
zines, etc. 
Light lunches are 
served with food 
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teachers was started three years ago 
in Europe. This. year, according to 
the statement made to a representa- 
tive of The Christian Science Moni- 
tor recently by M. Desclos, honorary 
secretary of the British Institute in 
Paris, a similar exchange has been 
started with the United States. 
For some .time past arrangements 
have been in existence for the inter- 
change of secondary school teach- 
ers between Great Britain and the 
United States. So far the exchanges 
have been limited to women teach- 
ers, but a subcommittee, under the 
chairmanship of the headmaster of 
Westminster School, is considering 


| the question of extending the scheme 
| So as to include men teachers. 


The exchange of teachers between 
France and England has been ar- 
ranged so that the teachers under- 
take each other’s work. 


seconds ahead of Earl Rowland, | 


'Society is celebrating the anniver-| Old Cudworth 


A Treasury of New 


England History 


The Old Cudworth House, Home of the Scituate Historical Society. 


ey 


Pilgrim Founding of Scituate 


300 Years Ag 


o to Be Retraced 


Days of Merchant Adven 


Pageant of Scituate Historical Society 


turers to Be Recalled in 
Landmarks 


to Be Revisited in Anniversary Observance 


—— 


SPECIAL TO THE CHRISTIAN SciENCE MONITOR 


SCITUATE, Mass.—Retracing the 
beginnings 300 years ago of the town 
of Scituate, the Scituate, Historical 


in which the original Pilgrims of| society, participants will first stop at ;ceme Ages in order to help research | 


Plymouth took a prominent part. | 
Timothy Hatherly, “The Father of | planting lands of the early settlers.” | Planet. 


| state of preservation have been fea- 
; tures of these oceasions. 

| The event this year is called “A 
Visit to Old Places.” Starting at the 
House, which was 


Third Cliff—‘Here were the first 


Scituate.” was one of the “Merchant| They will then go to the site of the 


Adventurers” who financed the first/ first meeting house, e<tted in the | the existing information on this sub- 
ject presented a report to the con-,; be no change in the level of stabili- 


gress and the appointment of the; 7ation to which Italian economic life 


Mayflower Company. He caine to 
Plymouth in 1623 aboard the ship 
Ann and soon saw the advantages of 
the region which was then called 
Satuit, the Indian name for cold 
water. 

The four cliffs, the North River, 


and the excellent harbor were all 
favorable to settlement. The harbor | 
was excellent for fishing and trade | 
and the North River, besides sup- | 
plying an artery into the forests of | 


summer of 1633. 

Then the party will move to Satuit 
Brook, and will vis the house lots 
of Edward Foster, William Gilson 


and Capt. James Cudworth, as well | @uiring ' 
‘include the resolve to make an in-| rate of the lira. 


as the marker on the site of the old 
Kent shipyard. 


The next visit will be to the | Selection 
which | monument 


bowlder on Hatherly Road, 
marks the site of the home of 
Timothy Hatherly in 1657. Not long 
ago, while plowing in his fied, Mr. 


i 


| 
! 
{ 
| 


* them have to be between 18 and 
40 years of age, and be up to the Al 
test of army days.. Very few of them 
have been able to find the necessary 
£12—a sign of the poverty which 
exists in the mining areas from 
which most of them are. being drawn. 
Those who cannot are given a free 
warrant to Liverpool and £5, and 
the balance is granted to them after- 
ward, 

Dr. B. Jeffs, who was engaged in 
the work of examining applicants re- 
ported that 50 or 60 per cent of them 
were found eligible. A Canadian Gov- 
ernment official pointed out that the 
work would be extremely arduous, 
and men of a fine physical type were 
absolutely necessary. 


Attempt Is Made 
to Reduce Maps to 


Congress Aided Collation of 
Facts, but Added Little 
to Knowledge 


SPECIAL TO THE CHRISTIAN ScrieNcE MONITOR 


CAMBRIDGE, Eng.—Several new 
international commissions have been 
set up as a result of the Interna: 
tional Geographical Congress which 
met in London and Cambridge re- 
cently. One of these will co-operate 
with the Ciraolo commission of the 
League of Nations by preparing a 
map showing the areas on the 
world’s surface where calamities of 
international magnitude have oc- 
curred in the past. It is hoped that 
in this way the task of organizing 


assistance to future sufferers will be. 


simplified. 


| 


Lira to Retain 
Its Present Rate 
of Stabilization 


Increased Exchange Value Not 
Accompanied by More 
Buying Power 


SrectaL TO THE CHRISTIAN ScieENCE MONITOR 

ROME—In a statement recently 
made before a general meeting of, 
Italian industrialists Signor Musso- 
lini declared in strong terms that the 
reported Government intention to re- |; 
vise the rate of stabilization (fixed | 
last December at 19 lire to the dol-'! 
lar) was grotesque, adding that any | 
perturbation as to the present 
monetary equilibrium would be sheer 
folly. “The Government,” he 
“would be unworthy to remain one 
more hour in power if it committed 
such a folly.” 

The reports as to a probable re- 


valuation of the lira arose from the 
speculative selling of lire on a large 


scale in London, Paris and elsewhere | 
'spent by the League of Nations in’ 


about two months ago; these sales 
were made in the hope that the eco- 
nomic difficulties in Italy would com- 
pel the Government to readjust the 
gOld basis of the lira. 
Count Volpi’s Resignation 

Then came Count Volpi’s resigna- 
tion, which in many quarters was 
interpreted as an indication that the 
iate finance minister did not agree 
with Signor Mussolini’s views on the 
monetary question. Finally, as the 


| : Another commission will prepare ! rumor that the gold parity of the lira 
sary of the settlement of the village built in 1723 and is the home of the ,& Map of the Pliocene and Pleisto-. 


A committee 
been sitting for some years to collate 


new body was the outcome. 


' 


} 


| 


t 


Other decisions of the congress re-| 


international collaboration 
ventory of old maps and to publish a 
on the model of the 

Cartografica Italiana. 


Many countries will also join 


in | 


‘constructing the map of the ancient. 
|Roman Empire at the time of its. 


| 


pine and oak afforded a convenient | Azro Turner found on this spot some | 


place for the building of boats. | 

In 1625 Timothy Hatherly returned | 
to England, and in 1637 he and his 
partners 
land which included what are now | 
the towns of Scituate, merwell— | 
formerly South Scituate—Hanover, 
and a portion of Rockland. 

The men of County Kent carrie 
their name proudly, for they were 
known far and wide as loyal and 
gallant gentlemen, and many of the | 
first settlers of Scituate were from | 
Kent. 

In 1639 Scituate was the most | 
populous and the richest settlement 
in Plymouth Colony and it has al- 
waye played a leading part in the 
colony, ,which was the first perma- 
nent white settlement in New Eng- 
land. 

The “Men of Kent” gettled in a 
scattered way soon after Timothy 
Hatherly visited this region, but the 
first town record bears the date 1628. 

The Scituate Historical Society | 
during the 12 years of its existence | 
has done some outstandng work in) 
preserving a record of the activities | 
of these men. At each annual meet- | 
ing it has given pageants depicting 
the early days of Scituate which have 
been highly entertaining and of great 
educational value for their accuracy | 
and fidelity to detail. A surprisinz | 
number of old costumes in a good | 


| 


‘ 


Fields of Endeavor Widening 


to Women Skilled in Vocations 


Barnard Economist Advises Students to Choose Work 


. 


Here you will also / 


Away From Beaten Path and Along Lines They 


| 


SPECIAL FROM MONITOR BUREAU 
NEW YORK—The young woman 
who knows a great deal about one 
subject of obvious importance is 


Hope to Make Their Permanent Calling 


| 


Miss Hutchinson, who is regarded 
as one of the foremost women econ- 
omists, tells of many new, useful, 
and gainful occupations- where 
women could do constructive work. 


square Engish bricks which no doubt 
were a portion of Timothy 


-erly’s own hearth. 
received large grants of | : a 


The home of Capt. Michael Pierce 
on 


place to be visited. A_ historical! 


| sketch of the life of this remarkable 


man will be given and also a brief 
description of his home, whieh was 


|a tavern during \the Revolutionary 


War. 


Air-Rail Service 
Gains Pa tronage 


New Plan Saves Business Day 
on Transcontinental Trip, 
Railroad Agent Says 
SpectaL FROM Monitor Brreav 


CHICAGO—Patronage during the 
first week of the new air-rail trans- 
continental arrangement indicates 
that it has found favor with the tra- 


'veling public, it is declared by C. W. | 


Getty, assistant general passenger 
agent for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
here. Each day since the service was 
inaugurated, said Mr. Getty, the 
planes have been well patronized in 
both directions. 

Co-ordination of airplane and rail- 
road passenger transportation has 
proved a time saver, he pointed out. 
West-bound passengers can leave 
New York at 6:16 p. m. on the Man- 
hattan Limited of the Pennsylvan‘a, 
arrive in Chicago at 1:40 o'clock the 
following afternoon; board a plane 
on its regular departure at 3 p. m., 
and arrive in the Twin Cities at 7 
o clock the same evening. Connection 
is made there with the fast trains by 
all railroad lines to the northwest, 
representing the saving of a full 


to Seattle, Vancouver, Portland and 
other Pacific northwest points. Simi- 
lar gains are made on the eastward 
journey. 


| 
f 


business day for passengers destined | 


greatest expansion which is to form 
a supplement to the 1-1,000,000-scale 
world series—the ‘millionth’ 


egates. 


This great undertaking which has | 
Country Way will be the last! already been exercising the thoughts 
and pens of map makers for over 30) 
years, is an attempt to reduce the 
signs, | 


many different conventional 
etc,. in use in the various countries 
to a single uniform system. 

In the opinion of most of the del- 
egates interrogated, the congress 
did not bring out many new facts, 
but it helped the geographers of the 
world to collate their knowledge, 
and, still more important, to make 
one another's acquaintance. An ex- 
hibition of modern books’ on 
geographical and kindred subjects 
supplied by leading 
throughout the world was another 
feature of the gathering and at- 
tracted much attention. 


map | 
Hath-| as it was termed by some of the del- | 


Regret. was expressed by several 


at the absence of any 
German representatives, and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, speaking at a 
dinner given by fhe British Gov-)| 


delegates 


into the early history of man on this | astrous 


which had_/ Still 


was to be lowered in view of the dis- | 


industrial depression was 


current, especially 


assuring statement that there would 


had already adjusted itself. 

It is a mistake to attribute all! the 
economic ills of Italy to the high 
There are other 
equally, if not more serious causes of 
the present crisis in Italy’s economic 
and commercial life. These will he 
referred to in a second article. It is 
now clear, however, that in the 
course of the “battle of the lira.” 


which came to an end with the legal 
| stabilization 


the 
two 


of the 
Italian Government 
mistakes, 
No Increase In Buy’ ie Power 
In the first place, tiie task of ad- 


currency, 
has made 


to the new basis created by a too 


| of the lire took place, and stabiliza- 


| Situation. The increased exchange 


| 


ied by a comparatively equal increase 


in its purchasing power. Hence the. 


uneasiness and discontent of the in- 
|dustrialists who were faced with a 


publishers | Situation entailing heavy sacrifices | 
| not only in the foreign but also in! 
the domestic market, and the indiffer- | 
the ; 


ence of the general public to 


stabilization of the lira which was 


said | 


This will naturally intensify the ad- 
verse trade position of Italy. 

While it is generally admitted that 
a rate equal to that fixed for the 
French franc would certainly have 
been beneficial to the Italian trade as 
a whole, there is one important con- 
Sideration which must not be over- 
looked in judging the motives which 
induced the Italian Government to 
stabilize the lira at so high a rate. 
Italy is primarily an importing coun- 
try; she has always imported more 


than she exported, and it is therefore | 


logical that the country as a whole 
is better off if, by paying fewer lire, 
she can reduce her unfavorable trade 
balance. 


League Spends 
£75,000 Yearly 


on Publications 


ardized in the United States to the 


! 
| 


Effort to Be Made to Effect 
Economies by Limiting 
Amount of Printing 


abroad, | 
Signor Mussolini made a second re-| 


justing the various economie f:ctors | 


hasty revaluation had’ not been com- | 
| pleted when the definite stabilization | 


tion could not instantly improve the 


' value of the lira was not accompan- 


ernment in honor of the occasion, 
voiced official regret at their absence. | 


The reason is said to be due in the 


tional Research Council which con- 


‘main to the fact that. the Interna- | 


trols the invitations is still an inter- | 


allied concern founded after the war) 
and has not yet quite made its peace. 
with the German savants. 


Actually, the congress was a kind. 
of hybrid body, and for the unini-| 
tiated it was not always easy to dis- | 


tinguish between 


the functions of | 


the General Assembly of the Inter-| 
national Geographical Union, which | 


consisted of the official 


ternational Geographical 
which was open to all the countries 
of the world. 


Lindbergh’ “Boss” Reports 
Flier Right on the Job 


NEW YORK ‘(#)—Col. Charles A.) 
Lindbergh’s “boss” finds his famous | 


represen- | 
tatives of 19 countries, and the In-| 
Congress, | 


‘not followed by any very appreciable | 


reduction in the cost of living. 

In the second place, there has al-! 
ways been a feeling in Italy that the | 
stabilization rate of the franc would | 
be similiar to that of the lira. Before | 
the war French and Italian ex-. 
changes moved in sympathy. The 
present rate relationship will un-' 
doubtedly impede the efforts of Italy | 
to expand her export trade, as France | 
is able to quote lower prices in the’ 


| world markets on competitive goods, | 


Trice Oneal 
Furniture Co. 


Invites you to visit their 
display of 


Fibre Furniture 


3-piece suites 


$49.75 up 
TAMPA, FLA. 


SPECIAL FROM MontTor Brreav 


| LONDON—Over £75,000 a 


} 


year, 
lexclusive of salaries of officials, is 


| 


| publishing official documents, min- | 


| utes, and reports of all kinds, accord- 


ing to an investigation recently un- | 
dertaken by the Supervisory Com- | 


mission which controls the League's 
expenditure. 
sum is for the publications of the 


Secretariat and the remaining one- | 


‘third for those of the International 
_Labor Office. The third financially 
'autonomous institution of the League 
(the Permanent Court’ of Interna- 
‘tional Justice at The 
‘ranges for its own printing at a 
further cost of about 42,000 Dutch 
‘florins (£3500). 

Apart from international treaties 
registered with the League, all of 
which must be published, the Secre- 
'tariat arranges for the printing of 
the minutes of the Preparatory Com- 
‘mission for the Disarmament Con- 
‘ference: the Permanent Mandates 


|Commission; the Advisory Commit- | 
the Intel- | 


itee on Traffic in Opium; 
'lectual Co-operation Commission, 
‘and the committees on the Traffic in 


j 
; 


Women and Children and Child Wel- 
‘fare. The last two, however, 
idecided in future to publish only 
their reports. 

| In order to try and effect econo- 
mies, the Assembly is to he asked at 
‘its forthcoming session in Septem- 
ber to lay down the rule that its 


‘permission must always be obtained | 
‘beforehand for the publication of all | 


periodical and serial publications.. 
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“NORUN” 


A new scientific liquid to stop 
the runs in silk hosiery. 


At all leading Department 
Stores or direct from factory. 


About two-thirds of this | 


Hague—ar- | 


have | 


Norun Corporation 


HURT BLDG. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


For prompt, expert, sanitary 
laundry and dry cleaning service 


Phone WAlnut 7651 


PIEDMON 


DRY CLEANING 


OMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Out-of-town customers promptly 
served by express or parcel post. 


England Indorses 
Free Collar Plan 


Laundry Service, Originating 
in Scotland, Keeps Pa- 
tron Always Supplied 


SreciaL From Moniror Brreav 

WASHINGTON—When a collar 
wears out, the laundry supplies a 
new one free of charge in England. 
The collar replacement service 
which started in Glasgow and has 
been extended to England, has been 
very successful, Harold A. Burch, 
Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
London, reports to the Department 
of Commerce. 

Would such a system appeal to 
Americans? Launderers say _ no, be- 
cause collars have not been stand- 


point where a man would be willing 
to have a new collar supplied for an 
old one just because it was the right 
Size and shape. The average man, they 
| Say, likes a certain brand and would 
‘resent it if the laundry substituted 
one of another manufacture, even if 
| it had the same appearance and fit. 

| The way the British plan works is 
for a man to have a supply of new 
collars which he agrees to send, a 
dozen at a time when soiled, in a 
stiff container furnished by the laun- 
| dary, pledging himself to use no 
other laundry service. The customer 
pays the postage to the laundry, 
which pays the return postage and 
charges a dozen for service. 
When the customer ‘notices that a 
collar has seen its best days he 
writes “Replace” on it and gets a 
new one from the laundry free. 
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Homefurnishings 


Sales! | 


Regenstein’s| 
—56 years in Atlanta 
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Whitehall Street, Atlante 


RT 


Complete 
Outfits 


for every member 
of the Family 


Complete Outfits 
for the Home 


Make Our Store 


your shopping center 


J.M.HIGH CO. 


Whitehall Street 


Atlanta 
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a 


subordinate an eminently satisfac- | 
tory worker. C. M. Keys, president of | 
Transcontinental Air Transport, | 
Inc., explained that nobody has| 
seen much of the flying colonel this | 


going to find ever widening fields of 
endeavor, according to Miss Emilie 
J. Hutchinson, associate professor of 
economics in Barnard College. 


sal 


She told of Barnard students who 
had made good in occupations which 
are usually held to be in man’s realm 
alone, and said that new opportuni- 
ties for girls ought especially to exist | 


. 
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Pacts 


Unemployed Are 


Turning to Canada 


for 


TUDOR TEA ROOMS Under 


248, Rue de Rivoli—Very {Convenient 
=i + 
gece PARIS ©>So:20~5 


You Can Get 


Walh- Over 
) Shoes 


in Paris 
at 34, Boulevard des Italiens 
19 and 21, Bd. des Capucines. 
FIT and SERVICE GUARANTEED 


Just as you get them at home. 
Up-to-date American styles. 
AAA to E 


_.. A Tailor for 
_ Americans in Paris 


Business men and students from 
every state in the Union make up 
eighty per cent of my clientele. 


British woollens, fair prices and 
- a policy of “satisfy the customer 
at all costs” have built up this 


pceca’ PARIS OrSasce—s 


Marte 
Louise & 
@dette 


21, rue des Martyrs, 9° 
(Near Notre-Dame de Lorette) 
Tel. Trudaine 65-01 

RUE DE L 
AND FAS 
at reasonable prices. 
Hats for all seasons and functions. 
Clients called on if desired. 
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PARIS 


FRANCE 


Rue Des Pyramides 


-Meator & Carter 


High Class 
English Tatlors 


No. 11 
PARIS 


When in Paris 


You are invited to call at the 
Paris Office of The Christian 
Science Monitor, 3 Avenue de 
Opéra, for any information 
you may desire. 


in factories where they could spe- 


other than that of selling. 
She declared that one of the most 


'cialize in aspects of manufacturing | 


} 
; 


encouraging signs of the time is the | 
tendency among college women to 
look farther head, planning for a/| 


longer career than formerly, and, ac- 


cordingly, to make more thorough | 


preparations for a specific vocation. 
making the same sacrifices that men 
do to acquire advanced education. 

“Expert knowledge and skill are 
becoming more and more a prerequi- 
site for high salary,” she said. “In 
many fields, comparatively untried by 
women, they might become expert 
counselors. A special type of woman. 
for instance, might do something new 
in research connected with invest- 
ments, making herself an investment 
analyst and counselor.” 

Miss Hutchinson said Barnard girls 
were especially interested in depart- 
ment store work and that she was -n 
favor of them trying out in winter 
and summer shops in small towns. 
She spoke of one girl who is experi- 
menting in agriculture and expressed 
the belief that college women have a 
place in handling the economic prvo- 
lems of this field, such as marketing 
Lecturing and conducting consultirg 
bureaus were mentioned as other 
promising fields. 

As a concrete example of the 
“long look ahead,” Miss Hutchinson 
referred to a -former student of 
Barnard who married while in col- 
lege, but hoped to goson with her 
journalistic work. Her preparation 
proved wise, Miss Hutchinson added, 
and at present she is holding the 
type of position which she has al- 
ways wanted, and is aiding in the 
support of her son. . 

She summed up by stressing the 
value of girls remembering chiefly 
two modern rules—“choose some 
work awey from the. beaten path as 
much as possible and remember that 
the field you choose is one that you 
may want to make . vilanaeall 


' 
) 


‘ernment and 


| 


‘earn from £3 to £5 a week, and get 


Government-Dominion Plan 
to Send 10,000 Harvesters 
Meets Ready Response 


SrectaL TO THE CHRISTIAN ScieENczn MonrITOR 


MANCHESTER, Eng.—The Gov- 


Dominion scheme to 
send 10,000 of Britain's unemployed | 
to Canada for the wheat harvesting, | 
met with a ready response all over | 
the country 
North of England. The men will be’ 
taken direct to Winnipeg, and will be | 
sent on from there to farms as far | 
west as the Rockies., Although they | 
have the option of returning to Eng- | 
land at a cheap rate, should they de-| 
sire, most of the men hope to settle 
permanently in the Dominions. 

“It is a new chance,” said one man, 
an unemployed miner from - St. 
Helens to a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor. “If I can 


some work in the winter, I shall most 
certainly stay.” 

It will not be very long before the 
full 10,040 have been selected, and as 
emigrants they should create # 
favorable impression in Canada. All 


and especially in the, 


summer because he has been mak-| 


ing the most of his job as chairman 
of the companys technical commit- 
tee. 

Colonel Lindbergh has been cease- 
lessly examining planes and fields, 
plotting air routes and making 
meteorological surveys. Much of the 
work, Mr. Keys explained, is pio- 
neering. 


Going Back 
to School? 


Yes sir! Burdine’s has 
anticipated your back-to- 
college plans and has pre- 
pared to meet your every 
possible need. Fall fash- 
ions are arriving daily— 
we invite you to inspect 
them. 


Burdine’s 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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Mrs. Mary Miter, 


Interiors 


Third Floor 


Fall. Freshen ing 


but it also says: 


Away with Summer Curtains, Draperies, Rugs, 
it’s time to freshen up for Fall. 


with her capable assist- 


ants, will be glad to take charge of all your 
refurnishing problems, or assist you with helpful 
suggestions in regard to any question 
of correct interiors. 
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PACT IS NEW | 


~ ROAD TO PEACE, 
LEAGUE IS TOLD 
j Nation Going to War Would 


Find World Against It, 
Says Greek Delegate 


By WingLess TO THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

GENEVA—The effect of the Kel- 
logg Pact on the international situa- 
tion continues to be the fundamental 
theme of every speaker in the general 
debate at the Assembly of the League 


of Nations. Mineichiro Adachi, Japa- 
nese Ambassador to France, Nicholas 
Politis, former Foreign Minister of 
Greece, Herman Miller, German 
Chancellor and W. L. Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Canada, all 
emphasized its importance 43 & 
guarantee for peace. Mr. Politis made 
a good point when he declared that 
the pact opened a new road to peace 
because nations that committed the 
supreme crime of being first to go 
to war would now be faced with a 
“combination of the whole world.” 

Stressing the same idea, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King said that the great value 
of the pact lay in the effort to focus 
public. opinion against war as a 
crime against humanity. His descrip- 

tion of 100 years peace between the 
United States and Canada as a sym- 
boi of the renunciation of war, which 
proved that there was nothing 
visionary in the ideal, was loudly ap- 
plauded. He pointed out that a re- 
duction of armaments was all 
important, for the Anglo-Saxon 
peace pact on the Canadian border 
had been accompanied by a complete 
abolition of armaments .along the 
3000-mile frontier. It was in this 
way the triumph of a great ideal. 

Conference of Powers 

Aristide Briand, the French For- 
eign Minister, had a long private con- 
versation with Lord Cushendun, the 
British representative, also with Paul! 
Hymans of Belgium and Signor 
Scialoja of Italy with reference to 
the Gc-man prcposal-for a confer- 
ence of the powers concerned in the 
occupation of the Rhineland. Herr 

‘Miiller is now to see Lord Cushen- 
dun. 

‘The Germans do not expect their 
demand for the evacuation to be 
conceded her. What they desire is 
that the “principle of the treaty,” as 
they interpret it, should be recog- 
nized, namely, that evacuation ought 
to be carried out, both on judicial 
and moral grounds. They are wait- 
ing to hear what the former Allies 

| will say and, while ruling out any 

(| idea of.political compensation, are 
willing to discuss any other basis of 
negotiation, although firmly main- 
taining that the question of evacua- 
tion has no connection with the pay- 
ment of reparations, since Germany 
is fulfilling all its obligations in that 
regard. 

Herr Miiller’s Tribute 


. Herr Miiller paid a tribute to the 
‘ anti-war pact. Great masses of peo- 


, Ple in every country, he said, were 
wim favor of the renunciation ‘of war, 
eed this constituted the root 
' strength of the pact, for now more 
than ever before political acts were 
dictated by the “living convictions 
: of the peoples.” The task of states- 
1 men was to direct this force at the 
' proper moment to a practical end. 
The entire pact was an expression 
of the “capital necessities of our 
time,” corresponding to the aims to 
which the: Assembly was devoted. 
This led Herr Miiller to the con- 
clusion that disarmament must be a 
logical consequence of the renuncia- 
tion of war, and he expressed the 


hope that the League would give 
serious consideration to overcoming | 
the difficulties which faced the pre- 
paratory commission. “The League | 
must not rest on hope alone,” he said. 
“It must act if the anti-war pact is 
to have a meaning.” 

Wang Ching-chi, the Chinese dele- 
gate, announced that the Nanking 
Government had accepted the British 
proposal for a commission of inquiry 
into the illicit drug traffic in the Far 
East. At the same time he demanded 
that a similar inquiry should We 
made in countries manufacturing 
drugs. He added that the new 
Chinese Government would summon 
a conference of Chinese authorities 
at an early date to take measures 
against the production of opium. 


LOWELL. MASONS LAY 
TEMPLE CORNER STONE 


LOWELL, Mass. (4)—More than 
2000 Masons from all parts of New 
England attended the corner stone 

laying at the new Masonic Temple 
here. Among those who took part in 

-the ceremony were officers of the 

Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, and 
of the Grand Commandery of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. The 
Grand Lodge and Commandery of 
New Hampshire were also repre- 
sented. 

The ceremony was under the direc- 
tion of Frank L: Simpson of Lynn, 
Grand Master, assisted by Otis C. 
White of Worcester, Deputy Grand 

* Master, John Whithington of Ded- 
ham, Senior Grand Warden, and EI- 
ton 8. Wilde of New Bedford, Junior 
Grand Warden. 


JOHN COOLIDGE TAKES 
JOB RAILROAD OFFERS 


NEW HAVEN, Conn. (#)—John 
Coolidge, the President’s son, is 
going to be a railroad man. His job 
is with the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford—perhaps in the freight de- 
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partment—and he will start at the! 


bottom and work his way up. E. G. 
Buckland, vice-president of the road, 
made this statement: — 

“The matter of employment of 
John Coolidge is having favorable 
consideration. It is his desire to 
begin at the bottom and, depending 
solely upon his own efforts, to work 
his own way up and learn railroad- 
ing. What kind of a job he will have 
or where he will be located is not 
yet determined.” 


British Deny 
Naval Accord 
Is Abandoned 


Anglo-French Compromise 
Stull Before Governments 
of Other Powers 


By WIRELESS FROM MONITOR BUREAU 


LONDON—The reports current in 
he press that the Anglo-French 
naval compromise has been aban- 
doned may be disregarded, it is 
stated in official circles here. The 
proposals are still before the Amer- 
ican, Italian and Japanese govern- 
ments, to which they were submitted 
some time ago. They were designed 
solely to facilitate progress in the 
preparatory.commission for disarma- 
ment, where an advance had_ been 
held up by the differences between 
the British and French views re- 
garding methods of effecting naval 
limitations. 

In place of their two existing 
drafts; the British and French ex- 
perts were able to agree on one draft, 
which was thereupon submitted for 
consideration to the other powers 
chiefly concerned. It has been ree 
peatedly emphasized that all the 
other powers concerned must come 
into agreement if the proposals are 
to be effective; and that otherwise 
the proposals fall to the ground, in 
which event the search of an accord 
would have to be resumed along 
other lines. The powers to which 
the Anglo-French agreement has 
been submitted have not yet ex- 
pressed their views as to its suit- 
ability or otherwise as a basis of 
discussion. 


LONDON (4)—Official denial is 
made here of reports published in 
two London newspapers that the An- 
glo-French naval accord would be 
abandoned. The reports said that ad- 
verse criticism of the understanding 
has come from various quarters and 
particularly from hostile American 
sentiment. 

Government circles point out that 
no action on the naval accord can 
be taken until an answer is received 
from the United States, Japan and 
Italy, to which governments the pro- 
posals have been submitted. 5 


By CABLE FROM Monitor Brreav 


PARIS—An ominious silence is 
maintained in the French press re- 
garding the rumor from London that 
Britain has decided to abandon the 
Anglo-French naval compromise. 
The reason is not far to seek. The 
Premier, Raymond Poincaré, is holi- 
daying in his country retreat at 
Sampigny, and the Foreigh Minister. 
Aristide Briand, is at Geneva. How 
well controlled the French press is 
by the Government is exemplified 
in this incident. 

While there is bound to be regret 
at what will be considered as Ameri- 
can and Italian misinterpretations as 
to the nature of this compromise, the 
French will be the first to admit that 
it is wiser to let the compromise 
drop than awaken American or 
Italian antipathies. 


WESTCHESTER STRIKE 


ARBITRATION PROPOSED 


SPECIAL TO THE CHRISTIAN SciENCE MONITOR 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—Settle- 
ment of the mill workers’ strike in 
arbitration 
has just been requested by the Build- 
nig Material Men’s Association here. 
Approximately 250 workers are idle 
in important mills throughout the 
county, due to a disagreement over 
working hours and pay. 

The building material association, 
in a telegram to William L. Hutch- 


| 
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A New Variety of Cannon Balls for Mexico 


iixperts Meet 
to Modernize 


Cable Rules 


Drastic Revision May Be Made 


of Code System at Brus- 
sels Convention 


By WIRELESS FROM MONITOR Brreav 

LONDON—Representatives of the 
International Telegraph Union, in- 
cluding the code experts of the world, 
are meeting at Brussels, two years 
before the quinquennial session is 
normally due, in 1930, to modernize 
wire communication regulations. The 
basis of the union’s original conven- 
tion in 1875, when a number of en- 
voys of European countries met at 
what was then St. Petersburg, to 
frame the rules, which are now said 
to be obsolete and out of harmony 


with modern conditions and require- 
ments. 

Under existing rules each country 
‘has but one vote,a condition which is 
| said not to bear proper relation to the 
‘amount or importance of the traffic 
|in the respective states. Private tele- 
| graph companies, on the other hand, 
|have no voting power, although en- 
titled to attend the conference to ex- 
press their views. Undoubtedly 
whatever revision of the regulations 
may be made will be of great 
moment to the traders of the world 
engaged in daily overseas transac- 
| tions. 


i tions to be considered,” says a Moni- | 


'tor informant, “relates to the length 
of the standard code word, at present 
of 10 letters. The Paris conference of 
the union.appointed a committee in 
1925 to consider code matters, and 
this committee declared in favor of 
‘a reduction of the standard code 
' word to five letters. 
Higher Charges Opposed 

“It is apparent, from opinions ex- 

pressed in various authoritative quar- 


inson, of Indianapolis, president of, ters, that the business world will be 
the the United Brotherhood of Car-/| affronted if such changes are to be 


penters and Joiners of America, re- 
quested permission to act as arbitra- 
tor. The request grew out of a ses- 
sion attended by representatives of 
both mills and the employees. The 


mi]l workers have asked for a five-. 
day week with the same pay they are | 


getting for five and a half days. 
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to 50 per cent tothe user.” The ma- 
jority of the members of the Tele- 
graph Union, however, are said to 
favor such an increase. While the 
United States Government will not 
be represented officially at the con- 
ference, there will be a delegation of 
American observers, including Maj. 
W. Friedman, chief of the Code and 
Cipher Signal Corps of the War De- 
yartment at Washington, and Leland 
Harrison, United States Minister to 
Sweden. The International Chamber 
of Commerce will likewise be repre- 
sented in a consultative capacity. 


Discussing the proposed change in 
the standard code word the Chamber 
urges, in the event of the change, that 
this be accompanied by a reduction 
in the rates by not less than 50 per- 
cent. It indicates that the non-reduc- 
tion of the rate per word for ordinary 
messages would not compensate for 
the loss to the economic interests 
entailed by the increase in the rate 
per word for code messages; on the 
contrary, business interests would 
have to bear all the costs of the re- 
form. 


Pronounceability Test 


Instances occur where firms 
double up code words containing only 
five letters, thus getting two or more 
words transmitted for the price of 
one, and this often violates the old 
rule that a code word must be pro- 


nounceable. Much opposition has 
arisen to the pronounceability test, 
and it is hoped that the general in- 
ternational position may be regular- 
ized by cancellation of this require- 
ment. 

The 


International Chamber of | 


“One of the most important ques- 'Commerce has recommended for the) 


conference's co}sideration Article 10 | 
f the Washington radio convention | 
' 1927 as a suitable model on 
which the Telegraph Union might: 
frame a provision for incorporation | 
in its own constitution. The Wash-: 
ington article in effect says that tele-: 
graph stations should be established | 
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and operated under the best condi- 
tions, should be kept up-to-date and 
not allowed to interfere with the 
radio services of other governments 
or enterprises authorized by such 
governments to carry on the services 
of public communication. 


IN BALLOON 26 HRS, 42 MINS. 


BITTERFELD, Ger. (4) — Ger- 
many hailed a new “flying fraulein”’ 
when Adelheid Noell of Berlin re- 
mained aloft in a balloon for 26 
hours and 42: minutes, a new record 
for Germany. She ‘used one of the 


oldest types of German balloons and | 
had entered a competition with 39, 


other balloons for the purpose of|of Industry, Commerce and Labor! city and would 
l'announces that it has been conduct-/ sengers out of the congested subway. | 


obtaining a pilot’s license. 


George Stone, From Ewing Galloway 


Gathering the Eggs of the Eggplant. On the “‘Firing Line” of One of Mexico's Most Rapidly Expanding Industries—the Shipping of Fresh Vegetables to the 
United States. In the Picture Eggplant Is Being Prepared for Shipment From a 4500-Acre Estate Near MazaJan, State of Sinaloa. 


} 
Mexican Henequen 


Is Being Tested as 
Substitute for Jute 


Government Experimenting 
With Fiber in Effort to Es- 
tablish New Industry 


SPECIAL TO THE CARISTIAN ScieENceE MONITOR 


MEXICO CITY—The Department 


‘ng experiments with a view to es- 
_ablishing a manufacturing industry 
in Mexico using the sisal (henequen) 
fiber, which is produced in great 
quantities in the state of Yucatan. 

It has been found that it is pos- 
sible to spin from the fiber a fine 
yarn which is very strong and can 
be used in the place of jute, it is 
said. The Mexican commercial at- 
taché in London visited the jute fac- 
tories in Belfast, Ireland, the an- 
nouncement says, and has submitted 
a comprehensive report on the 
methods of manufacture employed 
there, 

The report adds that a factory pro- 
ducing from 5000 to 10,000 jute bags 
per day can be operated by 20 men, 
115 women and 29 boys. The demand 
for jute is very great, with 670,000,- 
000 jute bags used throughout the 
world each year. 

It is expected that Mexico can take 
part in this trade with the establish- 
ment of the new industry which will 
make henequen into a jute substi- 
tute. ° 

The production of henequen 
long been a major agricultural in- 
terest in Mexico, and it still consti- 
tutes the country’s greatest agricul- 
tural export, although recently the 
shipping of vegetables to the United 
States from the northern tier of 
Mexican states has developed so 
rapidly as to threaten to displace it. 


$1,500,000,000 Tube 
Plan Is Proposed 


Railroad Engineer Outlines 
Way to Ease Traffic in 
New York City 


SPECIAL FROM MONITOR Prreav 

NEW YORK—Tunnels on the East 
and West Sides of New York to cost 
possibly $1,500,000,000 to which rail- 
roads now terminating either in the 
city proper or on the New Jersey 
shore would divert their trains, have 
just been proposed here by Francis 
|Lee Stuart, formerly chief engineer 
of the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Erie Railroads. 

The plan contemplates bringing 
the Long Island trains from the east 
over the Queensborough Bridge and 
thence down town in a tunnel on the 
East Side, while the roads terminat- 
ing in New Jersey would enter the 
city over a Hudson River bridge to 
be built at Fifty-Seventh Street. 
These trains would continue south- 
ward in a tunnel on the West Side, 
both tubes having connections at the 
lower end of New York to Brooklyn 
and New Jersey, respectively. 

Such a plan would, in Mr. Stuart’s 
opinion, expressed at a meeting of 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, avert the frequent changes re- 
quired of commuters by rail into the 
keep these pas- 
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STUDENTS HELP. 
BRING HUNGARY 
CLOSER TO PARIS 


Good Relations Being Pro- 
moted Through the Uni- 
versities in Franee 


By CaBLE FROM Monitor BurEac 


PARIS—Among the significant po- 
litical developments now observable 
there is nothing more striking than 
the celebration in Franee of the in- 
tellectual rapprochement with Hun- 
gary. Hitherto the relations between 
France and Hungary have been ex- 
tremely doubtful. Occasionally un- 
pleasant incidents arose, and some- 
what violent diatribes were heard. 
Apparently there is a_ diplomatic 
change, which should be welcomed. 

The Conservative organ, Journal 
des Debats, registers with satisfac- 
tion the signs of Franco-Hungarian 
friendship. Particularly it is regarded 
as admirable that Hungarian stu- 
dents in increasing numbers come to 
the Sorbonne seeking French dip- 
lomas. This means that the French 
language is better known by Hun- 
garian professors and French culture 
is being spread. 

Between French and Hungarian 
universities there are important ex- 
changes. French schools in Buda- 
pest are followed by thousands of 
students. Moliére, Voltaire, Beau- 
marchais and de Musset are played 
oftener in Budapest than in Paris. 
Modern authors, Rostand, Curei, 
Courteline and Romains are also in 
favor. The complacency with which 
this phenomenon is emphasized here 
is of good augury. It is realized that 
diplomacy can properly act through 
| intellectual channels. 

Doubtless it is also realized by 
|the French authorities that from a 
| diplomatic viewpoint the former hos- 
| tility toward Hungary was unfortu- 
nate. Hungary has received the ad- 
vances of friendly Italy, and Ger- 
many endeavors to draw the countrv 
into its orbit. France supports the 
Little Entente, which naturally is 
Suspicions of Hungary, but this sup- 
port would be foolish if it destroyed 
French influence over Hungary. 

With such problems as the An- 
schluss of Germany and Austria and 
the Italian bid for supremacy ifn the 
eastern part of Europe, it is certainly 
excellent diplomacy to increase the 
good relations between France and 
Hungary. 


iE, H. SOTHERN TO QUIT STAGE 

NEW YORK (4)—Edward H. Soth- 
ern, Shakespearean actor, will retire 
after a lecture tour that will end 
here in April, he said on arrival from 
Europe. He plans then to return to 
Switzerland, where his wife, Julia 


Marlowe, is in retirement. 
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Music News of the 


Russian Opera at Salzburg 


By PAUL 
Vienna 


HEB annual Salzburg summer 


festival has begun and under not 
quite such favorable outward 


circumstances as its predecessors, 


though after the same economic 
difficulties. Salzburg seems deter- 


mined to maintain its place as a 
festival city, but its financial means 
are far from commensurate with its 
hien aims an: tho Austrian State is 
persistently disinclined to subsidize 
the Saiburf plans. Again, the 
realization was uncertain till a 
fairly short time prior to the 
scheduled date—until again Salz- 
burg managed to discover a 
Mecenas willing to donate money to 
the furtherance of what on solemn 
occasions is alluded to as “The 
Festival Idea,” and less solemnly 
recognized by the initiated as a 
determined attempt to attract inter- 
national tourists. 

Such is, more or less frankly, the 
aim of most European festivals. But 
Salzburg, where the festival is his- 
torically linked with the figure of 
Mozart, should, indeed must, be more 
particular about its offerings than 
other cities. What we have missed 
in former years is again, and more 
than ever, absent: a fundamental 
artistic plan and constructive ideals. 
It will not do for a- festival to 
reproduce, year in and year out, the 
current productions of the Vienna 
State Opera, to re-stage Max Rein- 
hardt’s Vienna productions, trim- 
ming them with occasional new 


- offerings—like, this year, Schiller’s 


“The Robbers’—and with the ever- 
present “Everyman” performance, 
which has long lost its charms upon 
even the stanchest Reinhardites, 
who have seen it for eight successive 
summers with better casts and with 
costumes less betraying the wear and 
‘ear of time and use. 
The Advisory Committee 


Clebrated men composed the “ad- 
-tcory committee”; artists like Rich- 
srd Strauss, Franz Schalk and Hugo 
*iofmannsthal figure on its list, but 
34: three shine so far this year by 
-ueir absence, and Strauss, for one, 
will this season keep aloof entirely. 
So does the majority of the public 
sv far. The situation may change 
when Reinhardt’s new offering is 
given, and when ’Franz Schalk and 
Bruno Walter come to conduct the 
Vienna Staatsoper and the Philhar- 
monic concerts. These ventures will 
gadoubtedly “draw” again and thus 
-enefit tourists without advancing 
tne cause of the much-vaunted 


“Festival Idea.” 


A bow to history, apparently in- 
evitable and quite appropriate in 
this instance, opened the musical 
portion of the festival: Orazio Ben- 
evoli’s “Inauguration Mass” for the 
Salzburg Cathedral, first produced in 
the same locality when the impos- 
ing edifice was completed and dedi- 
cated. Gigantic in proportions, rich 
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in polyphony, it remains still, to 
our generation, little more than a 
historic document not devoid of some 
monotony and dryness. Conductor 
Messner acted wisely in interpolat- 
ing two a cappella Motets by 
Buonamici and Bernardi, beautiful 
and more durable music. 
The Russian Season 

Upon this mere prelude followed 
the innovation of this year’s fes- 
tival: a season of Russian opera 
given by singers from _ Lenin- 
grad. The plan, harassing for cer- 
tain antagonistic circles and news- 
papers, was promising from an ar- 
tistic viewpoint. Much had been 
said of Russia’s new operatic pro- 
duction, and the Operatic Studio of 
the Leningrad Conservatory of Music 
was regarded as its representative 
exponent. The Russian season, then, 
though it stood rather solitary and 


schedule, was welcomed as an in- 
novation. 

Four works were presented: Mo- 
zart’s “Bastien and Bastienne’’—a 
bow to the historical genius loci— 
and Bernhard Paumbartner’s comic 
opera, “The Cave of Salamanca” as 
a compliment to contemporary Salz- 
burg, where the composer-libret- 
tist of the piece acts as director of 
the Mozarteum Conservatory; and 
two Russian works, “The Guest of 
Stone,” by Dargomishsky, and—in 
concert form — Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
fairy-tale opera, ‘“‘Kashtchei the Im- 
mortal.” 

Paumgartner’s opera had _. been 
heard in Germany. Its music—in- 
spired, like so much of contemporary 
production, by Strauss and Puccini— 
is interesting in form—that of a 
suite. Overture, intermezzo, two 
scherzos, a finale and an epilogue 
follow one another “absolute” mu- 
Sic, so to say, adjusted to the stage 
happenings. The work clearly aims 
at achieving a musical “opera buffa’”’: 
Mozartean recitatives and some 
pieces in ancient style—a graceful 
Minuet, a Sarabande and a Sicili- 
enne—enhance the impression. 


Artistic Comrades 


The Russians produced this work 
aS a modernized, Russian-localized 
commedia dell’arte, with a _ witty, 
Simple and modest scenery which 
makes a virtue of economic neces- 
Sities. The actors are what we have 
come to expect from Russian protag- 
onists: singers, actors, dancers. 
acrobats and comedians all in ene. 
They insist, however, in exhibiting 
sO many abilities at every moment: 
they dance, jump, skip with a 
determined hilarity which does not 
always impart itself to the spectator. 
That ‘makes for a certain labored 
humor, a strained buoyancy. 

The “collective” dogma allows of 
no stars; this troupe go further still: 
they act as stage hands, in full view 
of the audience, comrades at a com- 
mon cause, taking in turn big and 
small, even mute réles, and not shun- 
ning that of the stage hand. They 
shift a creaking: wall, and a garden is 
changed into a room—at least we 
are expected to feel that way. For 
awhile one enjoys such witty ap- 
plication of primitivism. After 30 
minutes of determined amusement 
one begins to reflect that opera, by 
history and necessity, is a thing of 
illusion and splendor. One feels that 
stronger than anywhere else at 
Salzburg. with its baroque landscape 
and tradition and historical associa- 
tions. 

Strangest of all: the mimic style 
of these avowed innovators goes 
directly back to Wagnerian methods. | 
Hardly a phrase or figure in the or-| 
chestra that is not painstakingly | 
transformed into a motion, or step, | 
up stage. It does not, somehow, | 


detached in the traditional festival 
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ALEXANDER GRETCHANINOFF AND MME. NINA KOSHETZ 


credited Mozart with the merits, and | 
incidentally burdened him with the 
responsibility for the drawbacks, of 
the production. Kaplan promised a 
“twentieth-century conception of Mo- 
zart,” and attempted it with strange 
means. We were shown Mozart and, 
at the same time, a parody on him 
and the operatic species; the plot un- 
rolled and at the same time the 
events in the wings and.behind the 
back-drop. The stage director walked 
on and off the stage, giving cues and 
carying' on “props,” diligent prompt- 
ers were constantly in evidence, and 
six young women, quaintly dressed 
as the prima donna’s suitors, climbed 
on the stage to accompany her arias 
with visible signs of delight and ad- 
miration. Meanwhile stage hands, 
with stately mien, portentously 
marched about the stage to adjust the 
setting, and the protagonists retired 
at leisure moments to their dressing 
tables, visibly placed near the wings, 
to improve their make-ups. 

There was movement and bustle, it 
was all hilariously funny and deter- 
minedly original—only the essence of 
Mozart’s bucolic little rococo 
opera was completely destroyed. 
The basic aim was, of course, 
quite clear; to obliterate the 
boundaries of locality and time, to 
achieve what heretofore only the 
cinema had succeeded in producing: 
the realization of simultaneous par- 
allel actions. It was an interesting 
experiment which may bear fruit. But 
it remains doubtful whether a pre- 
tentious festival was the proper 
scene for experiments; whether just 


aa 


this company was sufficiently repre- 
sentative for the occasion, and 
whether Mozart was a suitable ob- 
ject. 

Classic Russian opera was repre- 
sented by Dargomishsky’s work, a 
literal setting of Pushkin’s drama 
and the first attempt to clothe the 
Don Juan theme, in parts at least, 
with appropriate Spanish color. The 
opera, written throughout in an 
idiom approaching the Waguerian 
“Sprechgesang,” proved beautiful 
in parts but rather conventional 
throughout. Beside “Boris Godou- 
noff,” its junior by only five years, 
this 60-year-vld onera fades consid- 
erably. Dargomishsky left it frag- 
mentary—the fate of so many Rus- 
sian operas from that period and 
school—César Cui completed it, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, that well-tried 
tinker of unfinished operas, orches- 
trated it. 

Here, on classic Russian grounds, 
the Russian singers turned into clas- 
sically trained artists, free from la- 
bored modernism and forced innova- 
tions, and into excellent concert sing- 
ers for the concert version of Rim- 
sky’s “Kashtchei,” based on Russian 
folk stories and appropriately set to 
music in a corresponding idiom. 
Many of them had beautiful voices, 
though not always fully finished. 
Lioned Ivchkevitch displayed a real 
“black” Russian bass, and the mezzo- 
soprano Preobrashenskya a voice of 
rare beauty. Lioned Bertcheneff and 
M, Talankin showed themselves ex- 
cellent actors, and Serge Eltzin and 
S. Prushan very able conductors. 


The Hollywood ial Serial 


SrEcIAL TO THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Los Angeles 


HE seventh season of Holly- 
wood Bowl “Symphonies Under 


the Stars,” which closed Sept. 1 


Franck’s “Wild Huntsman” was a 
close second in favor. Virtually all 
the rest of the evening was devoted 
to Andreas Pavley and Serge 


Oukrainsky with their ballet, who 
gave solo and ensemble terpsichorean 


| success, 


Touring Composer. 


New York 


the United States in recent | 
seasons seem, as a rule, to 
have had a success which caused 
gratification all round, though cer- | 
tain ones, possibly from the overcon- | 


fidence and carelessness of those| 
who directed their tours, have re-| 
ceived comparatively scant acclaim. 
For the mere sight of a composer's 
name in big letters on a show Dill 
is hardly sufficient to engage the in- 
terest of concertgoers. The effect 
cannot be counted on by managers 
as can that of displaying in blue on 
white the name of a popular vocal- 
ist, violinist or pianist. It is some- 
times said that people go to the 
opera merely to see a soprano who 
is much discussed in the press. But, | 
of course, they never do; they go to) 
hear her sing. 

Listeners, in the nature of things, 
demand sound; and! they require it 
of everybcdy who appears on the 
platform, composer or whatsoever 
else. They expect performance of 
some kind, and they prefer,a distin- 
guished to an ordinary kind. They 
ask not how the musician calling 
them out can write a score, but how 
he can play the piano or conduct 
an orchestra. When they know that 
he can act the skillful interpreter, 
whether of his own music or not evi- 
dently matters little, they show 
additional pleasure if he is an adapta- 
hile traveler and an appreciative vis- 


itor. 
Mr. Ravel's Visit 


An example of a visit of happy out- 
come was that of Maurice Ravel 
last season. Mr. Ravel’s tour was a 
too, against decided odds. 
His performance at the piano was 


By WINTHROP P. TRYON 
|ities, of course, and no compositions 


UROPEAN composers visiting | more strikingly illustrate them than 
| Gretchaninoft’s. 


Calmly regarded, 
however, it reveals much the same 
physiognomy as German music, or 
Italian, or French. The tunes of 
Moscow and Petrograd, listened to 
unexcitedly, tell of ideals of civi- 
lization hardly enough unlike those 
of Berlin, Paris and Milan to call 
for deep analysis or to demand the 
framing of an _ elaborate’ theory. 
There was in the case of Tchaikov- 
sky, as there has been in that of 
Stravinsky, rhythmic, melodic and 
harmonic advance of a measurable 
sort; and yet, no particular break- 
ing away from European regularity. 
Musical types and forms stand in 
the “Pathetic” Symphony practically 
identical with the patterns used by 
Beethoven and Liszt, as they stand 
in “Pétrouchka” and “Sacre du Prin- 
temps” essentially unaltered from 
those used by Strauss and Debussy. 
Given to Conservatism 

The composers of Russia have, 
very truly, achieved international 
eminence, yretchaninoff helping 

) 

among the’~minor though by no 
means among the least. At the same 
time, certain of them have more or 
less failed here and there. Tchai- 
kovsky, most popular, perhaps, of 
orchestral writers with Americans 
after Beethoven and Wagener, has 


never quite succeeded in singing his 
way to the heart of the French. 
Stravinsky was taken 
musical acrobat, an orchestral tum- 
bler, and a man of comic instru- 
mental antics, by Americans for 10 
years, and then was accepted as in 
the line, being interpreted at last 
by conductors of prime ability. 

The Russian school of composition, 


The Passing 


of Salinaiechs 


This is the second of three articles 
on tendencies of modern music. The 
first article was published Sept. 1. The 
third will appear next Saturday on this 
page. 


London 


HAT the great romantic move- 
TP imen of the nineteenth century 

is definitely exhausted is a com- 
monplace today, despite the rather 
pathetic efforts of conservative com- 
posers to prove that it is still a liv- 
ing force. There lingers on a cer- 
tain. doubt whether it disappeared 
among Straussian thunderstorms or 
lost its way in the Pre-Raphaelite 
mists raised by Debussy, but the 
only circumstance that might be 
construed as evidence of its having 
escaped either fate consists in the 
overanxious care of ambitious young 
composers to dissociate themselves 
from it. 

The event is, however, open to 
misinterpretation, chiefly because of 
the many colloquial uses of the 
epithet “romantic,” which can be 
applied to any subject, from the 
Colosseum by moonlight to the latest 
movie star. As applied to the arts 
it stands for a definite phase; that 
at which the resources of the exist- 
ing idiom have been so completely 
explored by the classic masters that 
their successors seek to prolong its 
life by borrowings from beyond the 
confines of their art. Such borrow- 
ings may be of many kinds, but once 
this step has been taken, the line of 
least resistance indicates an appeal 
to the emotions as offering the best 
scope, the emotions being the least 
critical of the tribunals before which 
a work of art comes up for trial. 
A painter who has reason to dis- 
trust his ability to convince by form 
and color alone will the more easily 
yield to the temptation of choosing 
a sympathetic theme which will, by 
winning the spectator’s heart, dull 
the keen edge of his esthetic judg- 
ment. It is the most effective way 
of bringing the police. 

A Musical Surieit 
The difficulty is that the amount 


is the explanation of the excesses 
which marked the end of the ro- 
mantic movement, the highly charged 
emotionalism of the Tchaikovsky 
symphonies, the grandiloquence of 
the Strauss symphonic poems, and 
the pantomimic strivings of program 
music in general—all efforts to put 


for a mere | 


'itself could do no more, and a new 
chapter of musical evolution had to 


‘be inaugurated. But where criticism | 
lis frequently at fault is that, mis-| 


l led by this extra-musical aspect of 
sion caused by surfeit is essentially 


excessive use, not merely of the facile 
emotional appeal, but also, 
chiefly, of the means by which that 
appeal is made. Though its cause 
; may be extra-musical, the surfeit it- 
‘self is musical. The ear is surfeited 
| with sound of the devices whereby 
the composer seeks to produce an 
| emotional response. 


Chief among these 


devices 


j-penenmeeg 
sources have a much longer history 


| behind them than the romantic move- | 
iment, but it remained for the latter | 
'to discover that the unsatisfied feel- | 


‘ing engendered by an accented dis- 


sentimental asset, capable of being 
exploited as such. The dissonant 
/note exhaled a veritable longing for 
the note next door, upon which it 
was to resolve its pent-up feelings. 


By EDWIN EVANS 


changed to another in which it is 
again a semitone out of place. In 
fact, let no note in your scheme be 
the note it pretends to be, but a sub- 
stitute for another, and you produce 
this feeling of yearning. There is no 
limit to the process. It could be con- 
tinued until the whole audience was 
reduced to tears of Sehnsucht. At 
the beginning it was a matter of 
technical cunning. In the end it be- 
came so definitely a means to achieve 
certain ends that one could compile 
a glossary of its terms. 

Not that this implies any dispar- 
agement of the great masters who 
used these devices when they were 
new. “Tristan” is and will remain 
one of the world’s masterpieces. It 
is the smaller men, who followed 
and borrowed from Wagner devices 
which they were not big enough to 
provide for themselves, who ended 
by making them too familiar. Chro- 
matic alteration for the purpose of 
evading the resolution was carried 
so far that, when Scriabin arrived 
upon the scene, he felt that there 
was some danger of its defeating its 
own object by returning to the start- 
ing point, so he set up new chords, 
buoys in a chromatic sea, as points 
of rest at a distance from home. 
Thus he was able to keep musical 
Sehnsucht alive a little longer. But 
he was fighting a losing battle, as 
time has shown. 


Composers and Conjurors 
It is no longer easy to move a well- 
seasoned musical listener by such 
means. He is too likely to read a 


of the bribe must be constantly in-| 
creased to be sure of its success. This | 


off the day of surfeit when it would | 
|have to be admitted that the idiom | 


music, it fails to see that the revul- | 
musical. It is a revulsion against the | 


and | 


are 
‘those appertaining to the use of so- | 
| called unessential discords, mainly | 
| appoggiaturas, anticipations and sus- | 
These extremely useful re- | 


sonance pending its resolution was a | 


If the dissonance was chromatic the | 
yearning was increased. If the reso- 


| new meaning into Goethe’s famous 
line: “Only he who knows Sehn- 
sucht knows what I am suffering.” 
Consciously or unconsctously, music 
lovers: have been so inured to the 
“pathetic semitone” that it finds them 
stony-hearted and as critical as the 
| men at a conjuror's entertainment 


| who knows how the trick is done. 
Nor does the analogy. stop there. 

|When a conjuror’s tricks have out- 

worn their initial mystifying effect 


they are at the disposal of anybody 
who cares to acquire the apparatus. ~ 
In this case the older clichés passed 
long ago into the domain of the sen- 
timental drawing-room ballad. More 
recently some of the mast character- 
istic devices of “pathetic” harmony 
have been acquired secondhand by 
'the purveyors of jazz, who know 
them technically as “blue harmo- 
'nies.”” There has been a great “sell- 
'ing-off” of the properties of the ro- 
mantic movement, and the purchas- 
ers are making the most of their bar- 
gains. 

Meanwhile the twentieth century 
composer, whatever his failings, has 
discovered that there is, after all, 
| some virtue in allowing a note to be 
in reality the note it purports to be, 
and not another. To say the least, it 
makes for clarity. 


— | 


Blanche Haskell 


Soprano Soloist, Resumes Teaching 
Boston Studio 
6 Newbury Street 
Copley 3801-M 


Resident Studio 
35 Tyler Street 
Norfolk Downs 
Granite 3736-W 


“Yes, play a piece in the 


First Lesson! 
Is your child proving that everyone is musical? 
Is he developing in the creative side of 
music, composing his own little waltzes, 
| marches, -polkas. lullabies, Indian dances, 
| which every child can do easily and joyfully? 
| MUSIC AND MUSICIANSHIP 
| presented individually and in class work. 
| Musie study should? consist of two kinds of 
lessons one at the instrument and one in 
musicianship. The child's first music lesson is 
a joy because it is musical. 


FOR THE BABY CHILD 


Even smart, modish footwear 
can be comfortable. You will 
never think of any other once 
you wear Van-Hart Shoes with 
the patented built-in arch. 


VAN-HAIRT 
SHOES 


——— es 
FITTED BY EXPERTS 
7 East 38th Street, near 5th Ave. 


THREE TO SEVEN YEARS OF AGE 
Does your child know the birds and their 
calls? The music of the birds makes an en- 
tertaining and valuable beginning for his 
piano study. 


match with the “abstraction” that | with Eugene Goossens on the stand,| interpretations of: short musical 
these Russians preach. |has, generally speaking, been a cla6sics, all beautifully conceived 
“Bastien et Bastienne” | praiseworthy one | and finely danced. 
| : 


“Bastien et Bastienne” was awaited; The bowl has established an envi- “The Rite of Spring” 

with some misgivings. Manifestations! 2512 reputation based on a virtuoso| Friday nizht, interest centered on 
were expected, but Emanuel Kaplan, | - the soloist, Rosalie Barker Frye, and 

the stage director, anticipated them | °'chestra and famous leaders. There-| ” Se te ta ap 
with a conciliatory prologue and an. fore it is annually more imperative| Stravinsky's “Le Scare du _ Prin- 
apologetic epilogue which gracefully that the management acquire the); temps.” In the matter of approval, it 
serena ——-+ | best obtainable conductors, and tO; must be conceded that the singer 
do this and arrange mutually agree-| ..,.6q, although the suite caused a 


RESTAURANTS able dates is sometimes a difficult ; 
considerable manifestation not en- 


‘task, considering that the bowl’s 
policy is to be self-supporting and! tirely favorable. Mrs. Frye’s voice is 
that the cost of cpeoteghy is a |an affluent contralto, warm, smooth 
With this in view, and for artistic | eg se 
reasons sisg meem that a|°2° “nely bandied. ‘Her singing of 
lesser number of conductors would| the arias “Love, Come to My Aid, 
be the solution of several problems. | from “Samson and Delilah,” and “My 
Of the eight who have wielded the| Heart is Weary,’ by Thomas, dis- 
baton this year, there were some who | closed musicianship of a high order. 
figured in too many programs at the| ‘Le Sacre,” which closed the con- 
expense of others who were denied! cert, was a revelation of ability on 
enough to give them a fair chance. | the part of conductor and orchestra. 
For instance, there was Bernardino ; The composition has been discussed 
Molinari, who by his artistic mag- sufficiently in these pages to need no 
nitude, attracted large crowds that further analysis: presented for the 
would have grown larger as his local first time in the West, it goes without 
fame spread, thus paying the differ- saying that such a work could receive 
ence between his fee and a lesser! but a superficial hearing owing to in- 
man’s. Molinari had but three con-; adequate rehearsals. 
certs. Then there was Pietro Cim-|; Saturday night’s “pop” began with 
ini—given but one concert, undoubt-;q superlative performance of the 
edly because he, by reason of his! Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 5. Next 
residence in Los Angeles, was not’ came Ben Gronsky, @ special selec- 
regarded as an attraction from the | tion of the audition committee. He 
box office standpoint. played the Bruch G minor Violin Con- 
Goossens a Favorite certo with a strong, pure tone. His 
Goossens is an undeniable favorite. | intonation was troublesome at times 


: but on the whole he made an impres- 
He supplies us with enough interest | sion which wil usdenbeeeee on- 
and pleasure to warrant his twW0O courage other voung students. For- 
weeks’ engagement. Alfred Coates, | tunately for this serious boy, he is 
while not so strong with the public. 


inot a “prodigy,” and so much ac- 
nevertheless drew large audiences 


claim is not likely to upset his pur- oa 

pose. He has great possibilities if. : 
and was the right man to open the he enatinnes asics resent Mnes. | ire iC C | | 
season, for he was vivid and power- on . 5p q H U] Ri H 3 


it's * éludes” ncluded 
ful and so gripped the enthusiasm of Lisst's “Les Preludes come | O RGAN S 
the orchestra that it got an impetus ba ' Pad 
mit 


which carried it far into the season. 
Grainger, the one splendid soloist of \ AM 
. * « i a bab 5 =|? 
Miss Marion Chapin; Ai... “Ab 
Artistic Voicing, Quality and Depend- 


the summer, made excellent adver- 
Teacher of 
ableness. Catalog on request. 


tising because of his variety of activi- 
Piano and Organ ? 
HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 


ties coupled with a reasonable ability 
Classes in Rhythm, Ear Training 
Alliance, Ohio—Est. 1898 


lution was retarded the prolonged | 
yearning was intensified. If the reso-| 
lution was evaded in favor of yet| 
another accented dissonance, the | p> ae were 


pathos was still further increased. | MISS ROSAMONDE LESLIE 
No Limit to Process 54 West 74th St., N. Y. City Susquehanna 2217 


Miss Leslie, a young a oe = of 
i | unusual experience, having studiec w nter- 
Pisa pone —_ chord. Move cere nationally famous teachers, has toured trans- 
0 ts essential notes a semitone continentally as a pianiste. From New York, 
away from its right place, and it} she teaches in New Rochelle, Larchmont, 
longs to return to it. Arrange that 

by the time it does so the chord has 


for all its repute of originality, is 
much given to conservatism. To 
every note of novel orchestral color 
that has been imagind by Stravinsky, 
one of conventional shade has been 
revived by Rachmaninoff. Against 
every venturesome sketch ever made 
for the piano by Scriabin, a matter- 
of-fact one has been repeated by 
Medtmer. The sound of Stravinsky’s 
bassoons has been a é6candal, and 
that of Scriabin’s horns an annoy- 
ance, to persons of classically tem- 
pered ear; but no symphony concert 
subscriber ever walked out of the 
hall disgusted with Rachmaninoff’s 
or Medtner’s tone combinations. 

So if the Russians march at the 
head of the procession, they also 
trail on at the end; and midway. per- 
chance, composers of the disposition 
of Gretchaninoff. 


far from being remarkable, but it 
was well enough received. And then 
his managers were so shrewd as to 
have many of his appearanees take 
place before club gatherings. The 
Ravel concerts were not immoder- 
ately urged upon the general pub- 
lic: The visit of Béla Barték might 
undoubtedly have been made more 
of than it was, his abilities as a 
pianist considered. But managers 
are learning. 

A certain rule of economy seems 
to prevail in the matter. But a 
couple or so of composers are asked 
from Europe at a time, and a certain 
distribution of the risk amongst the 
various musical bureaus makes the 
visiting possible without too great 
loss to anybody. Then, too, a geo- 
graphical consideration enters in. 
The composers of one nation are not 
all invited in the same year. Mr. 
Ravel of the French school last win- 
ter. Honegger next. Mr. Stravinsky 
|'and Mr. Medtner have made tours in 
'the name of the Russian school... It 
Is the turn, the coming season, of 
| Alexander Gretchaninoff. He _ will 
‘appear as conductor, and he will 
take part with Nina Koshetz, the so- 
| prano, in the presentation of pro- 
grams of his Own songs. The New 
York concert schedule, as now form- 
ing, first discloses his name in Jan- 
uary, 1929. 

As for the music of Russia, it 
began to charm the international 
public in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth centtrry; and it has held 
that public quite enthralled durinz 
the first quarter of the twentieth. 
It possesses certain national qual- 


Mamaroneck. Port Chester, Greenwich. She 
will be glad to call on you by appointment 
and explain the work. 


Many readers of The Christian 
Science Monitor are enjoying the 
comfort of Van-Hart Shoes. 


Est. 1917 
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The Vanity Fair, 3 E. 38 St. 
The Vanity Fair, 4 W. 40 St. 
The Colonia, 379 Sth Ave.. 
We close daily at 4 P. M. until October. 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 
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BLISS RESTAURANT 


St. James Theatre Bldg., 241 Huntington Ave. 
AMERICAN OWNED AND OPERATED 
Special Luncheons 45: up 
A LA CARTE—ALL HOURS 
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Ve Piccadilly’—— 
A Restaurant of Refinement 

1124 BOYLSTON STREET 


Its cheerful atmosphere and dependable 
service will appeal to those of taste and 


refinement. 
Club Luncheon 50c 
Table d’Hote Dinner 75c and 85c 
Sunday Dinner $1.00 and $1.25 
Special Sunday Lunch 75c Also a la Carte 


Why Alert Piano Buyers 
Ask This Question First... 


ODAY, 


First Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


the first question asked of 
piano salesmen everywhere is: 
“What make is the piano action?” 
No longer do careful purchasers buy 
pianos with unknown piano actions! 


They have learned that. piano satis- 
faction depends largely upon the qual-’ 
ity of the action. They have also found 


Estey 
out that prominent makes of pianos | Pipe Organs 
contain the famous Wessell, Nickel &,\ }! 


Gross action. Your insistence: on a/ f} 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross equipped piano for Small Churches 


assures you a quality instrument, a 
profitable. investment and permanent 
peace of mind. 
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VELICIOUS FOOD 
te Prices 


‘ LUNCHEON—TEA 
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5:30 to 8 P. M 


. Also A La Carte Service 
H. J. SEILER CO. Caterers Since 1873 
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North Shore Blvd. 
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the program and the season and 2: 
Goossens’ final bow was accompanied | Fat. 
ym ct nme = | Congregations desiring to limit their appropria- 
‘tion will find this company conscientiously inter- 


ested in their organ installation. 
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Regardless of the size, an Estey organ is con- 
structed to one high standard of materials and 
workmanship. Each set of Estey pipes has a dis- 
tinctive character. Combined, they give a rich, full 
organ of surprising volume and solidity. 


Insist on the Wessel, Nickel G~ 
Gross Piano Action. 


dition committee, while formed after 
the plan established in two cities in 
the east, does not follow their prece- 
dent in that the bowl] features on its 
principal soloist nights the commit- 
tee’s choice of heretofore untried 
artists. 

The last week’s concerts were re- 
plete with, variety. Tuesday’s was a 
ecnservative but remarkably lovely 
program built around the Glazounoff 
Symphony No. 4. Thursday night, the. 
chief orchestral number wae the 
Tchaikovsky Theme and: Variations 
from: Suite No. 3 although César 

¥ } , pai 


as a conductor. 
The bowl’s weakest spot this year 
and Music Appreciation 
114 Glenville Ave., Allston, Mass. 


was in the choice of soloists. Its au- 
Tel. Stadium 1381 Suite 15 


Please do not hesitate. to ask for 
information tor your church, 


organ 
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THE HOME FORUM 


~. Qn Seeing 


Everything 


HEN one comes to an unpre- 

‘meditated stop in one’s car at 

the end of the long descent of 
road not yet completed, it 
might mean many things. Most prob- 
ably the determining cause is car 
trouble. Other guesses might be 
made. With regard to the particular 
stop to which I have made reference 
it is not necessary even to mention 
these other probable causes. I had 
unmistakable warning that some part 
of my car needed attention. For this 
reason I stopped. But night was fast 
approaching. I observed that my un- 
premeditated stop had brought me 
close to a camping site. It needed but 
little time to come to terms with the 
owner. The tent was pitched, and the 
overlooking of the car was left until 
morning light. On the morning after 
the defect was soon remedied. Yet 
our going on was delayed. Eight 
days have passed and still our tent is 
staked in the same place. Something 
intervened to make us prolong our 


stay. . 
e oe ee. 


What would you do, if your 
time was your own, and you found 
yourself at dawn on the bank of a 
clear, running stream, fed by the 
rivulets from the near-by tree-cov- 
ered hills? Like. a blanket of diaph- 
anous silver, the mist rested on the 
hills. But the sun, rising with power, 
rolled the mists away and gave us 
chance to see how fair was the place. 
At least, for one day, we would give 
the car no chance to start. But day 
has been added to day, and, save for 
an occasional trip: to a near-by vil- 
lage, the car has been resting com- 


pletely. As for myself, I have been 


wandering much, yet not walking 
far. 

After a week of such experience 
one begins to arrive at many unusual 
points of view. The old aphorism 
about extremes meeting comes to un- 
expected illustration. For instance, 
with certain modifications. to be 
made in dué course, one might say 


. that in going nowhere one has been 


seeing everything. Certain it is that 
in speeding three hundred miles 
across country in order to reach the 
place at which we have not yet 
arrived, we saw less in the three 
hundred miles than we have seen in 
these last eight days within the 
narrow radius of the three miles of 
which -our camp site is the bisecting 
point. In seeing everything we saw 
nothing. Now, in going to no place 
in particular, we are seeing every- 
thing. 

As with all rough-and-ready gen- 


eralizations, these statements are in: 


some need of modification to make 


them fit exactly the facts of the case. 


The swift-moving tourist does see 
something; the stream wandering 
walker does not see everything. Yet, 
in the main, each generalization 
stands firm. It was only a few days 
ago that a woman mentioned with 


- pride to my wife that she had been 


in twenty-eight states within the last 
eight weeks. I notice that there are 
those who have circled the world in 
less than a month. But these world 
were not out to see things. 


af 


~ Th, y were. making speed.. But the 


Cr eee ee eee Oe a a ae 


woman visiting twenty-eight states 
in less than eight weeks presumably 
was seeing something. I wonder 
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what? Not always to the swift is the 


I never knew a fisherman but had 
a story to tell. The analogy is 
obvious. 

They also have their reward who 
go to no place in particular. Seeing 
no place they yet\ see everything. 
When I return to my. home, friends 
will ask what I thought of this or 
that city. If they would only ask me 
what things I have been seeing I could 
give a ready answer. In this distinc- 
tion I think we have that which indi- 
cates wisdom in the traveler. He 
who has learned the art, whether he 
g0es swift or slow, will reveal that 
he has seen things rather than mere 
places. As a rule travelers are either 
of the qualitative kind or of the 
quantitative sort. Sometimes one 
may succeed in being both at once. 

During these past few days I have 
been trying unreservedly to be of 
the former type. My aim has been to 
see how many things one could see, 
not how many places one could pass 
through. It has been an interesting 
experience. Wholly environed by na- 
ture one soon comes to see how en- 
cyclopedic she is. From such a point 
of view she becomes a gentle re- 
buker of our presumptiveness. We 
have not to move far to find the 
limits of our knowledge. In -this 
school-going age one hears much of 
the specialist. I have met not a few 
who thought that they had a right to 
that title. Perhaps they had. For the 
present I prefer to speak in praise 
of the amateur. Too often the air of 
the specialist is the air of one who 
has finished a subject. The attitude 
of the amateur is that of a man who 
always knows that there is more to 
the subject than he at present knows. 


Yet even. as I write so I see that 
‘I am in danger of departing from 
my theme. In seeking to see every- 
thing I have purposely desisted from 
making nature into a classroom. I 
was not here to study as I study a 
book for a professor. I was here to 
survey. I have enjoyed many a city 
without knowing the name of every 
street along which I have walked. 
To enjoy nature I do not find it 
necessary to know the name of every- 


thing I see. With the vocation I pur- 


Sue nature will always be largely 
anonymous to me. I have other 
things to do than learn the names of 
every bird and tree and flower, to say 
nothing of insect and stone. At pres- 
ent, in these vacationing days, suffi- 
cient for me is the joy which comes 
through seeing. With the running 
stream for base line I find myself 
giving a glance and more at the 
witchery of water rippling over well- 
|washed stones. I remember Hamer- 
| ton, but cannot consult him since 
the nearest library to which I have 
access is some sixty miles away. But 
I have no time to lament my lack. 
Flashing fish and glancing bird, 
‘swaying bough and trembling leaf, 
insect on land or water pass claim- 
ing my attention. Sufficient for me 
is the sheer delight of them. It is 
not knowledge in the systematic 
sense that I seek, else would I be in 
school. I am seeking that broader, 
deeper thing called wisdom. I am 
finding joy in everything. The play 


: And they answered—"peace.” 


of light and shade; the embroidery 
of moss and fern on a shelving rock; 
the star-sown sky in the evening; 
and the retreating mist of the morn- 


ing. 
Pee at ae a 

Evidently my first resolve to see 
everything was too ambitious. They 
are too many for me. Nature is a 
great teacher of humility. Rather 
have I come to see that it is good to 
be able to look on anything appreci- 
atively. Everything is beautiful in 
its own time. I am almost per- 
suaded that this is the time for the 
revealing of the beauty of every- 
thing. I know now how I shall 
answer my querying friends con- 
cerning this matter of sight-seeing. 
If they are wise and of an under- 
standing heart, I will tell them that 
I have been where Beauty reigns as 
queen and where Wisdom dwells in 
peace and power. I will tell them 
of things seen rather than of cities 
visited. I will tell them I have been 
seeing everything yet studying 
nothing, absorbing into my memory 
that which will mature and mellow 
into wisdom. F. 8. 


Turner’s Courtesy 


When Turner’s picture of Cologne 
was exhibited in the } ear 1826, it was 
hung between two portraits, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, of Lady Walls- 
court, and Lady Robert Manners. 


The sky of Turner’s picture was 
exceedingly bright, and it had a most 
injurious effect on the colour of the 
two portaits. Lawrence naturally felt 
mortified, and complained openly of 
the position of his pictures. You are 
aware that artists were at that time 
permitted to retouch their. pictures 
on the walls of the Academy. On the 
morning of the opening of the exhibi- 
tion, at the private view, a friend of 
Turner’s who had seen the Cologne 
in all its plendor, led a group of ex- 
pectant critics up to the picture. He 
started back from it in consternation. 
The golden sky had changed to a dun 
colour. He ran up to Turner, who 
was in another part of the room. 
“Turner, what have you been doing 
to your picture?” “Oh,” muttered 
Turner in, a low voice, “poor Law- 
rence was 80 unhappy. It’s only lamp 
black. It’ll wash off after the exhibi- 
tion!” He had actually passed a wash 
of lampblack in water colour over 
the whole sky, and left it through the 
exhibition, lest it should hurt Law- 
rence’s.—From “Lectures on Archi- 
tecture and Painting,” by Jonn Rus- 
KIN, 


- 


From “The Islands” 


“What has love of land given to you 
that I have not?” 


I have questioned Tyrians 

where they sat 

on the black ships, 

weighted with rich stuffs, 

I have asked the Greeks 

from the white ships, 

and Greeks from ships whose hulks 
lay on the wet sand, scarlet 

with great beaks. 

I have asked bright Tyrians 

and tall Greeks— 
“what has love of land given you?” 


—H. D. Collected Poems. 
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seeing. Yet they have thgir reward. |° 


Dahlias. From a Color Print (Woodcut) by Y. 


a 


A First View of 
Madeira 


An hour later we saw Fora and 
its light at the extreme east of 
Madeira, and could soon distinguish 
the mountains in the centre of the 
latter island. As we rapidly ap- 
proached the land, the beauty of the 
scenery became more fully apparent. 
A mass of dark purple volcanic 
rocks, clothed on top with the 
richest vegetation, with patches of 
all sorts of colour on their sides, 
rises boldly from the sea. There are 
several small detached rocks and one 
curious pointed little island, with an 
arch right through the middle of it, 
rather like the Percée Rock on the 
coast of Nova Scotia. We steamed 
slowly along the east coast, passing 
many pretty hamlets, nestled in bays 
or perched on the side of the hills, 
and observing how every possible 
nook &nd corner seemed to be ter- 
raced and cultivated. Sugar-canes, 
Indian corn, vines, and many vari- 
eties of tropical and semi-tropical 
plants, grow luxuriantly in_ this 
lovely climate. Nearly all the cot- 
tages in the island are inhabited by a 
simple people, many of whom have 
never left their native villages, even 
to look at the magnificent view from 
the top of the surrounding mountains 
or to gaze on the sea by which they 
@re encompassed. ... 

At the water’s edge a curious sort 
of double sleigh, drawn by two oxen, 
was waiting. Into this we stepped, 
setting off with considerable rapidity 


up the steep shingly beach, under a 
beautiful row of trees, to 
“Praga,” where the greater portion 
of the population were walking up 
and down, or sitting under the shade 
of the magnolias. These plants here 
attain the size of forest-trees, and 
their -large white wax-like. flowers 
shed a most delightful fragrance on 
the evening air. There were grace- 
ful pepper vines, too, and a great 
variety of trees only known to us 
in England in the form of small 
shrubs. This being a festival day, 
the streets were crowded with people 
from town and country in their holi- 
day attire. The door-posts and bal- 
conies of the houses were wreathed 
with flowers, the designs in many 
cases being very pretty. One arcade 
in particular was quite lovely, with 
arches made of double red geranium, 
mixed with the feathery-looking pep- 
per leaves, while the uprights were 
covered with amaryllis and white 
arum lillies. The streets were 
strewn with roses and branches of 


myrtle, which . .. emitted a de-/ 


liclous aromatic odour. ., 

The trellises in the gardens seem 
overgrown with stephanotis, mauve 
and purple passion-flowers, and all 
kinds of rare creepers; the purple 
and white hibiscus shoots up some 
fourteen to sixteen feet in height; 
bananas, full of fruit and flower, 
strelitzias, heliotrope, geraniums, 
and pelargoniums bloom all around 


in large shrubs, mixed with palms- 


and mimosas of every variety; and 
the whole formed such an enchant- 
ing picture that we were loth to tear 
ourselves away.—From “A Voyage in 


-|The Sunbeam,” by Mrs, Brasson 


(1879). 


| 
| 


HERE was a period in the past 
| sonek of art when flowers were 

a favorite subject, and today 
there seems to be a distinct revival 
as regards floral subjects. Certain it 
is that people are now appreciative 
of flower pictures, a fact of which Mr. 
Urushibara has had ample proof. 

In the domain of color prints he is, 
strange to say, about the only artist 
who has devoted much of his won- 
derful energy and talent to the mak- 


ing of flower prints, and he has by 
this time given to the art-loving 
public a delightful gallery of floral 
studies in this medium. His: tech- 
nique is perfect and, like the true 
Japanese he is, he does not mind 
making as many as a dozen blocks 
for one print. Mr. Urushibara’s skill 
overcomes the difficulty of making 
all these printings register with per- 
fect accuracy. 

“Dahlias” is in the front rank of 
this series of flower prints. The re- 
production renders the gracefulness 
of the composition, of flowers, buds 
and foliage, of the dark vase and the 
lighter bowl, but the reader will 
have to call upon his imagination in 
order to realize the additional charm 
of color. A few hints may assist him. 
Although diverse hues, bright in 
theméelves, have been employed, they 
have been blended into a mellow 
harmony of red, green and blue 
against a chaste gray background. A 
soft rich blue cloth covers the table 
on which a few fallen dahlia leaves 
introdyice their own element of color, 
not in a uniform splash of red, but 
in three delicately shaded tones. The 
vase is in shades of dark brown and 
the bowl a kind of dun, with paler 
ornamentation, and the different 
shades of green of the beautifully de- 
signed leaves look equally effective 
against the two colors, that of the 
vase and of the background. The rich 
Ted of the full-blown flower and buds 
gives additional effect to the whole 
Color scheme as do the brick-colored 


the | buds on their curved stalk. It is a 


print in which repeated study reveals 
new and unexpected beauties. 
Enough to mention the buds of the 
dahlia and the tiny yellow center in 
the one small brick-colored flower. 

The print shows to what perfection 
Mr, Urushibara’s artistic feeling, 
sure eye and masterly hand support 
each, other. 


In a New Place 


All that is here*my heart has known 
before, 
In other countries, 
name: 
Here still the autumn woodsmoke, 
more and more, 
Clouds afternoons of blue and 
golden flame; 
And here a music that is grave and 
lonely 
Stirs on the air like bells without 


a wind, 
And thought, itself, suspends, re- 
marking only 
How delicate the trees, how finely 
thinned. 


by another 


And here the dusk that gathers on 
the lake, 
And brings a spell of quiet to the 
land, 
Again will lead the young moon in 
its wake,— 
And at that moment I, myself, 
shall stand 
Unchanged in moods and moons that 
I have known 


In other countries that I called my | 


own. 


—Davw Morton, {n “Nocturnes and 


Autumnala” 


Reproduced by Permission of the Artist 


A gentle light with gleam bedight 


Urushibara. 


As I Read 


From crumble parchment shade 
Shines on my book and corner nook, 
With comforts all arrayed. ? 


I travel far with eager heart, 
My barque the printed page; 
To woods and seas and isles and 


stars, 
A glorious pilgrimage. 


But I should choose to sit thus wise 
Than sail the loveliest sea, 

For should I lift and turn my head, 
My wife may smile at me. 


ForrREST HARBOUR. 


Lake Paradise, Africa 


To give a clear idea of our base it 
is first necessary to give 6ome sort 
of picture of the lake beside which 
we had settled. Imagine, if you will, 
first a gradual slope starting twenty 
miles south of here, swelling up to 
this three-peaked mountain, volcanic 
but now extinct. So long has it been 
extinct—for ages, just how many, no 
one can guesé—that the earlier rede, 
violets and blues of its slag and sub- 
soil are covered now with every 
imaginable shade of green, save in 
the patches of cliff not yet concealed 
by the clambering vines, and around 
which innumerable animals for in- 
numerable years have worn hard 
trails. 

A lake—our lake—a mile long and 
a half-mile wide, fills the summit of 
the age-old crater. Ite edges are 
covered with vegetation, not stag- 
nant and motionless, but ever sway- 
ing and floating and shimmering 
with a thousand shades bordering on 
blue and green. On it float coots and 
ducks; on the limbs of trees over- 
reaching the water sit wise old 
storks; in the marshes wade blue 
heron, and flamingo with their sun- 
set breasts. 

Opposite where we camped rose 
sheer cliffs seemingly impassable. 
Nevertheless, with the glass one 
could pick out trails around them 
and circling the borders of the lake; 
all worn down and baked hard from 
centuries of travel, not by men, but 
by generations of elephant, buffalo, 
and rhino. 

Then, all around the lake, 
stretched miles of forest aisles of 
splendid African timber. The trees 
were festooned with pendant mosses 
and alive with voices, the trumpet- 
ing and crashing of elephants, whine 
of hyenas, gossip of baboons. The 
very passes, too, were filled with 
wild flowers after the rainy season, 
masées of blossoms where elephant 
trod, scarlet ones like pompons 
around which butterflies flitted. And 
for fonts in thie natural cathedral 
there were little waterholes and 
many waterfalls whose lacy veils 
were as fine and white as a bride’s. 
—From “Safari,” by Martin JoHNn- 
SON. 


L’Appello umano—la Risposta divina 


Traduzione dell’ articolo sulla Scienza Cristiana pubblicata in inglese 
su quema pagina 


OLTE storie del Vecchio Te- 

stamento narrano di pure ed 

alte aspirazioni, seguite da 
un progressivo intiepidirsi ed in 
ultimo, a quanto pare, fallire allo 
scopo. Paralleli a tali storie li tro- 
viamo nella esperienza d’oggi; e 
come quei fratelli e quelle sorelle 
nostre che appresero la loro lezione 
per la vita quando la storia umana 
era nei suoi primi periodi, cos! noi, 
pure, tentiamo di derivare da questa 
esperienza un contaito pil intimo 
con l’ideale, ed una pil’ grande fe- 


delta al vero concetto dell’esistenza 
e di tutte le sue esigenze. | 

Quando, dopo la loro lunga cat- | 
tivita in Babilonia, gli Israeliti. fu- 
rono liberi di tornare in Giudea, con 
l’ordine del re Ciro di riedificare il 
loro tempio in Gerusalemme, il loro; 
zelo da principio fu grande; ma in 
seguito si.raffreddd sotto le persecu- 
zioni, e finalmente cedendo alla forza 
ed all’intrigo che ostacolavano la 
loro alta impresa, pare che essi ri- 
volgessero il loro zelo a fabbricare 
costosi edifizi per loro dimora. Molti 
dal servizio di Dio passarono al 
servizio di Mammona.. Allora si fe- 
cero avanti due profeti dell’unico 
Dio, suscitati per il bisogno della 
nazione, ed infervorarono i] popolo 
a tornare con diligenza al servizio 
del Dio dei loro padri ed a riedificare 
il tempio che era stato inalzato una 
volta alla Sua gloria e che era il 
simbolo di quanto di pil’ sacro posse- 
deva la loro nazione. 

Uno di questi profeti, Zaccaria, 
vide in visione che pit in alto che il 
modello o tempio edificato dal figlio 
di Davide che il suo popolo ora era 
in processo di restaurare, sarebbe | 
sorto finalmente il tempio spirituale, | 
edificato dal “Ramo” della stessa casa 
di Davide; cioé a dire, che il vero 
tem pio sarebbe manifestato alla cono- 
scenza umana dal Messia dell’unico 
Dio, Mente divina, Spirito. Ma pro- 
prio come i figli d’Israele ai tempi 
del profeta, avevano abbandonato 
l’alto compito di riedificare il sim- 
bolo, cos! il mondo cristiano si allon- 
tanod dal Cristo-idea, il tempio di cui 
l’ “architetto, e fabbricatore; é Iddio”, 
Spirito, quale @ rivelato da Cristo 
Gest, e permise che forme e teorie 
materiali usurpassero il posto delle 
certezze spirituali. La cosidetta 
scienza, che @ interamente materia- 
listica, e la filosofia umana deviarono 
la fedelta dell’ umanita dalle opere 
che provavano le parole del grande 
Messia e Modello. 

Ma di nuovo, nel tempo e nel modo 
stabilito, la risposta divina venne a 
metter riparo ai bisogni umani. 
Negli “Miscellaneous Writings” 
(Scritti Miscellanei, p. 365), Mrs. 
Eddy, la ‘Scopritrice e Fondatrice 
della Scienza Cristiana, ha formulato 
chiaramente questo appello dell’uma- 


completa di Dio, Mente, @ il Cristo, 


nita e la risposta divina. Essa 
scrive: “Buona salute ed una rell- 
gione pia spirituale sono il bisogno 
comune, e questo bisogno ha prodotto 
un risultato morale: cioé, che la 
mente mortale implora cid che la 
Mente immortale soltanto pud sop- 
perire”’, E poi continua: “Se gli 


effetti uniformi, tanto morali e spiri- 
tuali che fisici, della Scienza Cri- 
stiana mancassero, la richiesta dimi- 
nuirebbe; invece continua e si ac- 
cresce, il che mostra il valore reale 
della Scienza Cristiana per il popolo”. 

La richiesta per la Scienza Cri- 
stiana continua e si accresce ancora, 
perché ha ricondotto il cuore dell’u- 
manita alle opere possenti, pratiche, 
e misericordiose di colui che fu la 
Guida della Via: quelle opere che 
confermavano ed illustravano tutte 


le sue parole con cui risanava e con- 
fortava e largiva la grazia di salva- 
zione. La Cristiana divina soltanto 
rende chiaro il significato del detto 
del Maestro: “Disfate questo tempio, 
e in tre giorni io lo ridirizzerd”, e 


l’intenzione di San Paolo quando 
scriveva ai Cristiani di Corinto: 
“Non sapete voi che il vostro corpo. 
8 tempio dello Spirito Santo ch’d in| 
voi, il quale avete da Dio; e che non | 
siete a voi stessi?’”’ | 
Accettando Dio quale Tutto, e| 
quale Spirito, noi impariamo che | 
Egli dev’essere adorato spiritual- 
mente, col riconoscere e ‘prestare 
riverenza alla divina wuniversalita 
dello Spirito. Tutto quanto @ creato 
é reale, e dev’essere divino, manife- 
stazione dello Spirito, poiché, come 
dichiarava San Giovanni, Dio, Spi- 
rito, fece tutto quanto @ fatto. Gesid 
di Nazaret pid volte ripeté e pid volte 
prové che egli accettava questa unita 
spirituale della causa divina e dell’ef- 
fetto divino. Cos!, discernuta scien- 
tificamente, l’attivita unificata delle 
vere idee esprime la divina volonta e 
lo scopo divino; e la rappresentazione 


uomo in somiglianza divina, quale | 
Gest costantemente dimostrod. 

Cristo Gest portd alle moltitudini | 
un pid attivo amore per Dio, un culto | 
pid vero, col dare la prova che ogni 
realta @ creata da Dio ed eterna. Ed 
egli promise che quando si sarebbe 
allontanato dalla percezione umana, 
quale Gesid, il Cristo o la Verita sa- 
rebbe rimasto sempre con gli uomini. 
Ed in un modo ancor pil preciso egli 
dichiardé: “Ed io pregherd il Padre, 
ed egli vi dara un altro Consolatore, 
che dimori con voi in perpetuo. Cioé, 
lo Spirit6 della verita”. Mrs. Eddy 
scoperse lo “Spirito della verita’”’ 
nello scoprire la verita dello Spirito, 
Dio, cioé la realt& dello Spirito, e 
percid la non realta della materia, 
che @ il contrario dello Spirito in 
tutti 1 modi. 

Questa comprensione dello Spirito 
Santo, della santit& e perfezione di 
Dio, Spirito, 8 il divino Consolatore, 
che 8 sempre vicino a noi, col potere 
di fare sparire tutti i falsi, dannosi, 
e peccaminosi errori del concetto ma- 
teriale sulle origini e sull’esistenza, 
@ sempre pronto a mettere pid in 
luce e a radicare pit’ profondamente 
nella esperienza umana la perfezione 
della realta, il tempio di cui |’ “ar- 
chitetto, e fabbricatore, @ Iddio”, 
Mente infinita e divina. 

Cost l’Amore divino risponde sem- 
pre all’appello umano e l’abbondanza 


del conforto provvede a pieno al 
bisogni pia profondil, : 
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The Human Call—the Divine Answer 


Written ror Tas CuristiaN Science Monriros 


ANY stories of pure, high as- 
M piration, followed by a falling 
away from it to seeming fail- 

ure, recorded in the Old Testament, 
may be paralleled in the experience 
of today; and just as did those 
brothers and sisters of ours who 
worked out their life-lessons when 
human history was in its earlier 
stages, so we, too, reach out for a 
surer hold upon the ideal, for faith- | 
fulness to the true concept of ex- | 
istence and all its demands. | 
When, after their long captivity in| 
Babylon, the Israelites were free to | 
return to Judah, with orders from | 
King Cyrus to rebuild their temple 
at Jerusalem, their zeal, at the out- 
set, was great; but later they be-'| 
came lax, under persecution, and 
after yielding to force and intrigue | 
which opposed their high enterprise, 
they are said to have turned their | 
zeal to building costly dwellings for | 
themselves. Many turned away from 


serving God to serving mammon. | 
Then two prophets of the one God | 


' 


came forward, in their nation’s need, | 


and quickened the people to go dili- 
gently to work again to serve the 


as physical, effects of divine Science 
were lacking, the demand. would 
diminish; but it continues, and in- 
creases, which shows the real value 
of Christian Science to the race.” 

The demand for Christian Science 
continues and increases because it 
has led the heart of humanity back 
to those mighty, practical, compas- 
sionate works of the Way-shower; 
those works which confirmed and 
illustrated all his words of healing 
comfort and saving grace. Divine 
Science alone makes clear the mean- 
ing of the Master's statement, “De- 
stroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up,” and 
Paul's import when he wrote to the 
Christians at Corinth, “Know ye not 
that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost which is in you, which 
ye have of God, and ye are not your 
own?” 

By accepting God as All and as 
Spirit, we learn that He must be 
worshiped spiritually, by acknowl- 
edging and reverencing the divine 
allness of Spifit. All that is created 


is real, and must be divine, the mani- 
| festation of Spirit, for, as John de- 


God of their fathers, and to rebuild | clared, God, Spirit, made all that is 


the temple which had once been 
reared to His praise, and which sym 
bolized all that their nation held 
most sacred. 

One of these prophets, Zechariah, 
visioned that beyond the type, or 
temple, which David’s son had caused 
to be built, and which his people 
were endeavoring to restore, would 
ultimately arise the spiritual temple 
built by “The Branch,” of the same 
house of David; that is to say, the 
true temple would be brought to 
human perception by the Messiah of 
the one God, divine Mind, Spirit. But 
just as the children of Israel, in the 
prophet’s day, had departed from 
their high task of rebuilding the 
symbol, so the Christian world fell 
away from the Christ-idea, the tem- 


God,” Spirit, as revealed by Christ 
Jesus, and allowed material modes 
and theories to usurp the place of 
spiritual certainties. So-called sci- 
ence, wholly materialistic, and hu- 
man philosophy drew the allegiance 
of mankind away from the works 
which proved the words of the great 
Messiah and Exemplar. 

Again, in the appointed time and 
way, the divine answer came to meet 
the human need. In “Miscellane- 
ous Writings” (p. 365) Mrs. Eddy, 
the Discoverer and Founder of 
Christian Science, has clearly set 
forth this call of humanity and the 
divine response. She writes, “Good 
health and # more spiritual religion 
form the common want, and this 
want has worked out a moral result; 
namely, that mortal mind is calling 
for what immortal Mind alone can 
supply.” And she continues, “If the 
uniform moral and spiritual, as well 


, made. Jesus of Nazareth stated often, 
| and often proved, that he accepted 
this spiritual oneness of divine cause 
and effect. Thus, scientifically dis- 
_cerned, the unified activity of true 
ideas expresses the divine will and 
purpose; and the complete represen- 
| tation of God, Mind, is the Christ, 
Man in God’s likeness, which Jesus 
| constantly demonstrated. 

| Christ Jesus brought to the multi- 
_tudes a more active love for God, a 
'truer worship, by proving that all 
reality is God-created and eternal. 
And he promised that when he should 
have departed from their human 
perception as Jesus, the Christ, 
Truth, would be with men always; 
'and more definite still he declared, 
“And I will pray the Father, and he 


ple “whose builder and maker is shall give you another Comforter, 


that he may abide with you for ever; 
'even the Spirit of truth.” Mrs. Eddy 
| discovered the “Spirit of truth” in 
| discovering the truth of Spirit, God, 
| that is, the reality of Spirit, hence 
| the unreality of matter, which is the 
Opposite of Spirit in every way. 
| This understanding of the Holy 
| Spirit, of the holiness and wholeness 
| of God, Spirit, is the divine Comforter, 
| which is ever at hand with power to 
| dispel all the false, grievous, sinful 
|misrepresentations of a material con- 
cept of origin and existence, and 
bring out more clearly and more 
abidingly in human experience the 
perfection of reality, the temple 
“whose builder and maker is God,” 
divine, infinite Mind. 

Thus divine Love ever answers the 
human call, and the measure of com- 
: fort overruns the deepest need. 


{In another column will be found a trans- 
lation of this article into Italian] 


A Sunny Bank 


Splish-splosh! Splishity-splosh! It 
was the most blissful sound on that 
hot summer afternoon. Splosh! 
That time a spray of water was 
thrown into the air and fell back 
into the pond, like a string of golden 
pearls. Wish-wish-wollop! That was 
a big one—a fine, fat fish, reveling 
in the damp warmth of the hour, 
and pretending to be a salmon. There 
must have been hundreds of fish in 
the pond, for the surface of the 
water was boiling with them; and 
every now and again a comic, square 
mouth gaped into the air, an are 
of dark, shining skin cut the sur- 
face like a sickle, or an active tail 
beat the water contemptuously for a 
second and vanished again. 

What luxury to be a fish in a deep, 
dark pool on 2 summer afternoon, to 
revel in abandoned ease while the 
sun blazed down upon the earth 
around, and twinkled in tantalizing 
merriment across the water and back 
again. 

It was mighty hot on the bank, 
even beneath the trees. The shadows 
seemed to be lumps of heat that had 
fallen together in sleep. The pos- 
sibility of paddling suggested itself, 
but was immediately negatived. To 
dip a toe in the water would be so 
entirely unsatisfying in comparison 
with the complete freedom of the 
fish. Splish-splosh! Oh, to be a fish, 
even a little ficsh—even a minnow— 
on an afternoon like this! 

Across the pond scuttled a water 
insect with charming confidence; 
launched itself from the near bank, 
busied its strange legs in perfect 
motion, and straightway found itself 
at the farther side. A swallow—two, 
three swallows—flashed across the 


water, dipped, rose, 
round to dip again, so silently, with 
such utter grace, that all else seemed 
clumsy and labored. 

The bank grew hotter. 

Splishity-splosh! And then an- 
other sound, a sudden appearance of 
sound, very loud yet very far, high 
above in the great heat, a huge, auto- 
matic bird playing with the air, a 
dot against the blue, tumbling, twist- 
ing, mounting, rolling about in an 
ecstasy of freedom. | 

The man lay back in the grass and 
watched. And then he fell to think- 
ing; and, as he lay and thought, a 
poem came to him, simply, uninvited, 
asking to be written down. It was 
beautiful—he could admit it to him- 
self because it was none of his. It 
carried him with it up, and out, and 
beyond, in fetterless joy of unre- 
stricted motion. Swifter than the 
passage of light: smoother than the 
breath of morning: as silent as the 
tread of snowflakes. 

The pool had gone; the birds had 
disappeared; the great ‘plane had 
vanished. A poem lay upon a sheet 
a and the bank was sweetly 
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What the Polishing 
Revealed 


SPEcIAL TO THB CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Dedham, Mass. 
Y FRIEND and I live in a 
quiet New England village, a 
delightful little Old World 
spot tucked away among the country 
roads where one knows nearly noth- 
ing of noisy traffic and trucks and 
buses. Sometimes our roads are 
muddy in the spring, be sure, but 
it is all so peaceful. 
We often sit together in the sum- 
mer time with our knitting on our 
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A German Patrician Home 


well imagine the delightful and fes- 
tive air in that suite of rooms. 
Generous Hospitality Habitual 


To translate again from 
original: 


“Daytime work, and evenings guests, 
Busy weeks and happy feasts 


was the motto of our house. There 
were in regular alternation the small 
and the large Tuesdays. On the 
small Tuesdays came only our grand- 
parents and certain relatives and 
friends. On the other Tuesdays we 
eee ner) glue tieken regan 40. as : = Destin “nr : — old-fashioned piazzas and gos- 
“4 r Bosrshonetmcur a” aS So : 2 tepedioacyor a Mamma Rpemertpseonsaoce, Se ; 

“This uncertainty was rather hard S fe Ge e. RE 3 T Digtvacc ane wlicachtyboPlccerie sxe premise for we hawt by th. O rh ae oe 
on our mother as hostess. Our rooms S | : surah dane ° brewers ee ee y Prag ipa c5 Ronee Bice vigpacecensie 
accommodated many, however, and sch oon paler wpe yous Reset, oo ff close my the street, where we can 
there was a plentiful supply of china, rts andar whe ge ast reggie? 
glassware, silver and table linens, where everyone sits in a row. i 
and all. were contented with the veckiae cheten, ent thee soak — 
ot and ‘wholesome fare thatwas But we love to sit there warm after- 

“On these evenings there appeared noons. It is so friendly to have a 
merchants and barristers, artists and meng yy bev gn aoe Shee = 
scientists, technicians and seafaring ao e we si 
men, and all gained wisdom and in- ‘ : , : Zl May: our wood fires in those 
spiration from the exchange of facts sgt = : ee ee - bo ce a cee Sn as i oo ee 
and ideas. If'a friend had a visitor pa Bs i be Be Sea SS SR Ria sy OS POSUERE y DOORS ON PS eS ut as I was Saying, we two friends 
from elsewhere he brought him te g : iad : often meet with our knitting to~g0s- 
along, and many a foreigner received Sahara: s sis ‘ : sen Soe ee Se es sip over our ancestors and antiques. 
a direct invitation from our father. aes es aaa cas see ates 8 Seema pres PRP IO der Fag, ae Settee Sesearisans eboesson ee esdpgss ied She told me one afternoon of having 
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& E | husband to polish his golf clubs on, 

Be oe ese: cao ae Seana bf = for the game is his absorbing inter- 
fiery-eyed young Spaniards. : : eS Rie ote s Soe wees : Seber oe ; g 

“Vigorous, weather-tanned cap- ME a aa SS Sse Rn Oo se Bee ee ees eens Sean eam Se est. Well, he got his golf clubs pol- 

tains wearing earrings alternated ee Bene Bagh te: ee a eine SPs oe Se ished so he could see his face in them 
with modish oversea dandies who and then to his amazement he found 
had come to Hamburg with letters of : was raining hard. As he was won- 
introduction. Explorers of interna- ering what he could do all day, he 
tional fame came, too, to consult my remembered an old pair of andirons 
father before faring forth. Many in the/back kitchen. 
such experienced the warm hospi- They had not been cleaned for 
tality of patrician Hamburg before years, so he and his lathe and the 
starting on their uncertain voyage, andirons had a very wonderful time 
and many of them, returning, gave 


NDER the title of “Our Ances- 
| tral Home,” Paul Hertz has is- 
sued a descriptive tale about 

the typical Patrician home in the 
city of Hamburg. These solidly 
built, stone-fashioned residences of 
the merchant aristocracy served as 
both dwelling and office with store- 
rooms. In them was governed much 
of the European continental import 
and export trade of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century, because of 


the city’s convenient location at the 
mouth of the Elbe stream. Paterre 
spaces were set aside for business, 
and the family lived upstairs. 

These merchant princes had their 
own ocean freighters. The Binnen 
Alster, which still runs in channels 
under street crossings clear through 
Hamburg, has always washed the 
foundations of these big buildings. 
Lighters transferred the goods from 
and to the oceangoing craft through 
iron doors; in and out of the subter- 
ranean warehouses. 

The outer view of these buildings 
is described by Paul Hertz in the 
following words (in translation): 
“Look at these odd old houses, with 
their stately gables; do they not look 
extremely inviting and comfortable? 
And the sound ‘brick walls and 
firmly joined beams—how solidly 
honorable and resisting they look 
into the world. Behold how the 
mighty old lindens and chestnut 
trees incline their heads together, 
forming archways; a mad twitter of 
birds comes from their dense foliage. 
The sparrows of the entire street 
have held rendezvous in these trees 
for ages.” 
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Upper Left-—A Library in the Tudor Style as It Appears in the 
Home of Chester Woodward, Topeka, Kan. 


Upper Right—Folio of Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's Dream together. As he polished out came 


the name of John Molineux on the 


The Office and Its Contents 


In describing the office the nar- 


rator gets reminiscent of childhood 


days. “The stairs to the first floor,” 
he says, “rose close behind the office 
partition, in which there was a tiny 
window, just large enough to per- 
mit the clerks to put us children 
through horizontally. But we had to 
make our whole body stiff, or it 
could not be done, Unfortunately this 
piece of artistry, of which we were 
very proud, was possible only up to 
the sixth year, inasmuch as the win- 
dow did not increase in size with the 
* child.” 
Interesting they must have been, 
these offices of the old Patrician 
' merchants, with the varied sample 
displays on shelves and stands, of 
all that Arabia and Persia, in fact, 
all of Africa, could furnish: Glisten- 
ing ivory, and dark ebony, gum copal, 
golden and transparent like amber, 
shimmering containers of mother-of- 
pearl; as well as yellow palm oil, 


fragrant coconut oil, 
cloves 


snow-white, 
and spices—pepper, 
myrrh. 

There rested at that time a sense 
of enchantment, a sort of mercantile 
romanticism, upon the business with 
far countries. Telegraphs were non- 


. existent, and the few steamers did 


: 
: 


t m e. ‘ 
chandeliers were lighted, one can 
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8 mail boats. When a freighter 


> 


; “went to sea, it was frequently not! 


heard from for a year or longer, and 
often nothing was known of its move- 
ments until it hove imto sight at Cux- 
haven. 


These ship captains carried a 


power of attorney from the owners, 
and if they were keen and resource- 


ful they sometimes made a turnover 


of their stock half a dozen times be- 
fore they returned with the proceeds 
and gave an accounting to their chief. 


Captain Hauschildt’s Cattle Deal 
Hérr Hertz writes on this point: 


“My father understood most excel- 
lently how to train suitable men on 
his own ships, and all were devoted 


to him. I have heard him say, ‘When 


I know of a good captain, I build 
him a ship.’ Such a man Of the right 
sort was Captain Hauschildt, who 
a 
small boat, fitted with old-fashioned 
rowing pins astern, while the front 
was ornamented with an unnamable 


commanded the ‘Carl Heinrich,’ 


animal head in carved wood. 


“Hither and yon the captain sailed 


over the seas, peculiarly fortunate in 


all his undertakings. ‘Once he found 


Montevideo blockaded on the land 
side, but Open to the sea. He sailed 
to Rio Grande, went ipland on horse- 


back and bought a large herd of 


oxen, of which he was a good judge 
on account of being a Holstein 


farmer’s son. He helped to drive the 


cattle to the coast, loaded them on 
his ship, and sailed back to the be- 
leaguered Montevideo, where he sold 
them at a large profit. Eighteen 


times in 13 months he went thus back 


and forth. When the siege ended he 
sailed home, and with shining eyes 
put a presentable bag of gold pieces 
before his employer.” 

In describing the entrance hall 
characteristic of all these old man- 
sions, our informant speaks of an old 
English case-clock, made by William 
Jourdain, London, with its staidly 
measured tick-tock, which at 100 

ears of age still kept as exact time 
ao on the first day. Its silvered face 
plate bore’a circle of gold-bronze 
genii, and in a recess thereon the 
daily date appeared. The sonorous 
hour strike could be heard over the 
entire house. 

Of the living rooms, the blue room 
is described as having pretty stucco 
ornaments on the ceiling, gold- 
framed rococo mirrors above marble 
tables between the windows, and a 
charming gold-bronze chandelier, 
with artistically formed swans with 
spreading wings, that carried the 
candle holders upon. their beaks. 
These: details indicate furniture of 
the Empire period. We must remem- 
ber that this was even before the 
kerosene age when candle forms were 
a utensil in every household, and 
each family poured its own tallow 
candles. The ballroom had a crys- 
tal chandelier, with hundreds of glass 
prisms, in which the sun rays evoked 
a wonderful play of colors in the day- 
In the evening, when both 


and 


in this circle the first account of 
their adventures. Breathlessly we 
children listened to narratives of 
storms at Cape Horn, or about the 
wild tribes .of Dahomey, equal to 
those we read by Marryat and Cooper. 
And to think that these brave men, 
having had such hair-raising experi- 
ences, eat bodily among us! That 
was the wonder!” E. M. C. 


Sunlight Through 

Blue Bowls 
SPECIAL TO THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

London 

ARY had not gone out to buy 
M old glass; indeed, it seemed 

to be the furthest thing from 
her thoughts, but on her way to the 
picture framers she suddenly saw 
before her a little shop window and 
in it were two sapphire blue bowls of 
old Bristol glass. There were other 
shapes which she eagerly examined 
and admired, but the bowls were 
les piéces de résistance. Then, she 
thought she would go in and price 
them. There was no need to buy, and 
it would be nice to handle them and 


see if they really were old and as 
beautiful in the hand as they seemed 


them. 


to be from the sidewalk, so she 
opened the door and in she went. 

The little woman who kept the 
shop gladly brought forth the glass, 
praising each piece as she passed it 
on to be admired. Mary explained 
that she had not come in to buy— 
just to look and ask the price. She 
lovingly handled each piece, looking 
at it through the light, admiring 
the tone, the quality of the glass, 
the shape and the marks of age. The 
tall blue bottle with the broad, flat 
base, and this smaller one beside it 
without a stopper, both were charm- 
ing in shape—but the little one? 
Yes, it was too pale in color, hardly 
a collector’s piece. There was also 
the pink amethyst one, how adorable 
in shape and color! It was exquisite 
as well as rare. The tall green bot- 
tle was fascinating, a beautiful deep 
green, well rounded, comfortable 
looking, and well worn from use. 
What had been kept in that bottle? 
What difference could it make now 
who had had it or what had been 
in it? It never could have looked as 
lovely as it does this minute, stand- 
ing with the light greens about it, 
and greenish-yellow ones beside it. 
This dealer.in old glass' knows how 
to display his wares artistically, 
placing them to catch the light, to 
blend with those beside them or to 
contrast with a neighbor of another 
color. All charming thoughts, all 
useful, having served a purpose, now 
rare, and becoming more expensive 
as the years go by. 


The Blue Bowls 


They were all lovely, but the blue 
bowls—where were they? Oh, yes, 
she had put them back in the case in 
the window. She must look at them 
again, and handle them. They were 
such a lovely blue, and with their 
folded edge and tapering base. How 
beautiful they would look on the 
table in the sitting-room window, 
one on either end, and when the sun 
was reflected from windows of the 
South Kensington Museum into her 
room, how beautiful and chaste the 
blue would look. 

The little woman was talking on 
about the various pieces, their val- 
uable points, etc., but Mary was in 
her sitting room watching the sun’s 
reflected rays shining through the 
bowls. Faintly she heard the woman 
say, “If you like them, I will make 
them 10 shillings less if you take 
them both, though they really are not 
a pair.” Could that be possible—10 
shillings less? How beautiful they 
would look in the room with its walls 
of Davenport china blue! They would 
just give the right note of color in 
the broad window. Yes, she would 
have them; they’ were what were 
needed, and the tall narrow blue bot- 
tle with the broad flat base. Oh, yes, 
she would carry them herself—no 
need to send them. Paying for.them, 
she placed the brown paper parcel in 
her arm carefully. Tenderly she took 
them home, seeing all the time the 
light of the sun shining through 
. 
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Ancient 


Earrings 


rings!” runs the headline of 

a recent article featuring the 
report of the excavations at Ur. 
“Queen of 5000 years ago used rouge, 
wore earrings and a wig.” 

At last we have found, in the per- 
son of her Antique Ladyship, the pos- 
sible founder of the earring fashion. 
Before her honorable mummy was 
dug up, the oldest earrings that an- 
tiquarians had been able to discover 
were such as appear on the huge 
statues on the monuments of Khor- 
sabad, now in the gallery of Asiatic 
Antiquities in the Louvre. 

It would seem that primitive peo- 
ples have ever had an instinct to 
decorate the ears, and it is rather 
difficult to decide whether the custom 
was coOquetry or barbarism. M. 
Eugéne Fontenay advises us to thank 
the primitive man for having given 
us an ornament that all the world 
now finds becoming, but which, had it 
not existed, no one in our time would 
dare to invent. 

The oldest earrings were of course 
the most simple. Usually a rude 
cross or amphore, as the antique vase 
form is called, attached to a ring of 
some importance in size that passed 
through the ear. These were found 
on certain personages only. Farmers, 
sailors and common soldiers never 
wore them, but they have been found 
in the ears: of statues representing 
warriors,. kings and ministers. This 
leads to the conclusion that:in old 
Assyria, they were marks of distinc- 


tion. 
Biblical References 
It would seem that the Egyptians 
only, of early peoples, did not wear 
earrings, as no trace of them has 
been found in existing antique treas- 
ures up to the nineteenth dynasty. 


Later they were found on the statues 
of sovereigns and prophets. This 
would indicate that the earring was 
sacred in those olden times, espe- 
cially .if one remembers that passage 
in Genesis where the children of 
Jacob brought to him all their 
strange gods, “with their earrings.” 
One reads also in Genesis that the 
Israelites and their wives brought 
their rings, bracelets and earrings to 
Moses to be melted and used in the 
construction of the tabernacle. 

In France the history of this pretty 
ear ornament commences in the 
Carolingian period and continues 
through seven centuries. Strangely 


“Q) iine: of 3000 B. C. Wore Ear- 


a 


enough, it seems to have been 
“demodée” between the eleventh and 
the sixteenth centuries, as no men- 
tion of it is made by Jean de Gar- 
lande, who enumerates all other cur- 
rent forms of jewelry. However, it 
appears in the household accounts of 
the Ducs d’Orleans at the end of the 
fourteenth century. 

Most portraits of the women of this 
period show heavy bands of hair, ren- 
dering the ear jewel totally useless. 
But at this same epoch one of 
Raphael’s portraits pictures a simple 
gold earring, marking perhaps an 
attempt to reinstate the ornament. 


In the 1500's 

From that time on, beautifully en- 
graved and elaborately carved gold 
ear ornaments appeared, and it was 
in the early sixteenth century that 
the fashion of twin pear-shaped 
pearls called “unions d’excellence” 
commenced to be worn. These have 


continued to be the style up to the 
present day, though the name has 
long since been forgotten. 

In the seventeenth century long, 
elaborate earrings of involved design, 
set with tiny stones, are shown in 
most of the old portraits. They were 
probably of Spanish origin. The de- 
signs are exquisitely worked out, usu- 
ally in a flower motive and often with 
tiny rubies for buds. 

The famous earrings of Marie An- 
toinette were remarkable for their 
richness rather than for their fine 
workmanship. They consisted of four 
huge diamonds set in a line with an 
immense, beautifully cut stone at- 
tached as a pendant. Completely en- 
circling the ear were 10 more good- 
sized diamonds. One of the two 
pendant diamonds weighed 21 carats 
and the other 17%. 

Under Napoleon the chiseled gold 
earring lost its vogug and more in- 
volved fashions in ear adornments 
came into favor. Cameos were sus- 
pended from large rings; numerous 
motives were carved from onyx and 
coral. Rich women wore large 
sapphires, turquoises. and pearls and, 
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T Hooked Rugs Wanted: 


I want very large antique hooked 
rugs, flower designs, also espe- 
cially fine smaller ones any con- 
dition if repairable. Give size, 
condition and price. 


A. STAINFORTH 
WINTHROP, MASS. 
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finally, a single huge diamond called 
in that time a “dormeuse.” 


As Seen in Various Shops 


But in Evirope at the present time, 
not all the old earrings are shut up 
in museums. No, indeed, the shops 
of Paris that specialize in “antiques” 
more or less old, have numerous 
charming old pairs in their windows. 
Every kind of precious stone is seen, 
but the most unusual earrings are 
perhaps those of various other mate- 
rials. 

One Spanish shop shows intricate 
silver pendants three inches long, set 
with brilliants. Beside them dangle 
a crude but artistic pair which re- 
semble the rude silver buttons seen 
all over Spain. 

A beautiful set was purchased in 
Germany, only a short time ago. 
Two beautifully cut pear-shaped 
pendants of smoked amethyst fall 
from the shelter of twin leaves ex- 
quisitely carved from the same stone. 
The color of these is particularly 
intriguing, as it turns from dark 
brown in the daytime to a glowing 
purple in artificial light. 

Huge peasant earrings made of 
seed pearls, delicately strung on 
horsehair and mounted on gold, grace 
the window of a Russian dressmak- 
ing shop. These are crude and bulg- 
ing in form but enormously effec- 
tive, touching the shoulders of the 
wearer and measuring several inches 
across. 

Even of Wedgwood Ware 


In the last year or two, gorgeous 
ornaments of a crude enamel made 
in the province of Bresse in central 
France have become a la mode. 
(There are fashions in antiques, as 
any antiquaire will tell you.) Ear- 
rings of this rough, multicolored 
enamel shot with gold are not rare. 

Carved ivory of meticulous work- 
manship and crude hunks of sea- 
amber lie side by side. Beautifully 
wrought circlets of Chinese jade, 
hung by a slender. gold chain, tempt 
the blonde. Quaint bunches of grapes 
in brilliant eoral lie in wait for the 
brunette. 

Tortoise shell inlaid with gold and 
even a huge pair made of. blue 
Wedgwood hang beside a magnifi- 


cent set in hammered gold. These; 


last are in the shape of life-sized 
acorns with oak leaves delicately 
wrought of the same material. 

And our seemingly modern system 
of attachment by a little screw isn’t 
modern at all! It was discovered by 
some haughty lady centuries ago, as 
has been learned by the undulations 
in the unpierced but earringed ears 
of primitive statues. A. L. E. 


Henry V. Weil 
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in the Woodward Library. 


Lower Left—Old Prayer Book Valued for Its Binding of German 


Silver Filigree Work. 


Lower Right—Ink Well Once Owned by Charles Dickens. 


An Unusual Library in Kansas 


N TOPEKA, Kan., is a library de- 

signed in the Tudor style after 

the famous library of Sir Walter 
Scott at Abbotsford, in Scotland. It 
is in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester Woodward. The stained 
glass window at one end is similar 
to those in some English cathedrals 
of the Tudor period. 

Placed at intervals around the bal- 
cony railing are seven colored prints, 
the originals of which are in the 
Houses of Parliament, and were 
painted under the direction of Edwin 
A. Abbey. They depict the history 
of the Tudor period, including such 
events as the entry of Queen Mary 
into England, the start of political 
parties in England, and the mar- 
riage of Katherine of Aragon and 
Henry VIII. 

A circular stairway at one corner 
leads to the balcony which extends 
across two sides of the room. The 
walls are of brick with little colored 
tiles set in here and there, repre- 
senting the 1? signs of the zodiac. 
There is a large open fireplace. with 
huge wrought iron andirons. The 
room measures 25x40 feet. 

Many rare books and magazines 
are to be found in this library. Mr. 
Woodward's father subscribed to 
Harper’s Monthly and the Atlantic 
Monthly when they were first pub- 
lished. Although his house and store 
in Lawrence, Kan., were demolished 
during the Quantrill raid in 1863, 
these early magazines were not in- 
jured. The collection now includes 
all of the copies of these two maga- 
zines from 1850 and 1855, respec- 
tively, up to the present time. 

A rare collection of Americana is 
found here—autographs, first edi- 
tions, examples of early book-bind- 
ing, English sporting prints and in- 
cunabula. A complete Shakespeare 
folio of ‘“‘“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
printed in 1623 on paper made from 
the finest rags, is a notable prize. 
Only 40 Shakespeare folios are 
known to %e in existence and most 
of them are*’in museums. 

Another highly valued example of 
early printing is a leaf from the 
Gutenberg Bible, the first book ever 
printed from movable type. 


enberg Bible is very great and its 
worth constantly increasing. A copy 
was sold not long ago for $305,000—a 
record price for any book. The New 
York Library owns two of these 
books, and the Huntington Library 
has one. 


One of the choicest articles in the! 


Woodward library is an ink-well, 
or ink-pot, as it was formerly called. 
This belonged to Charles Dickens and 
was purchased from Dickens’ sister- 
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in-law, Georgina Hogarth, his admin- 
istrator. She wrote the following 
note to accompany it: “I certify that 
this ink-pot was always used by my 
brother-in-law, Charles Dickens, at 
Tavistock House and Gad’s Hill un- 
til the day of his death, 9th of June, 
1870. (Signed) Georgina Hogarth.” 
This library as a whole owes its 
charm not only to the historical 
treasures it contains, but to its pleas- 
ant arrangement and friendly 
warmth. Many lovers of books and of 
beautiful things have spent happy 
hours in its hospitable atmosphere. 
M. W. 


Old Blue China 


LONDON, Eng.—Lovers of blue 
china who havé examples of old Delft 
may congratulate themselves on hav- 
ing something that is veritably a joy 
forever but, alas, is growing scarcer 
and scarcer every day. My old Delft 
flower-troughs, quaint rectangular 
affairs, pierced with holes in the top 
for the reception of single short- 
stemmed blossoms, and which I ac- 
quired long ago without too care- 
fully exploring the reason, except 
that they made a lovely splash of 
color, are a delight which increases 
With the years. They blend 
ciously, I find, with blue Nankin and 
old Dutch tiles. 

These tiles, which flank my music- 
room fireplace, give a new meaning 
to the beauty of the hearth and with 
their quaint little pictures conjure 
up, at the most unexpected moments, 
memories of the strange fairy-land 
where I picked them up, almost one 
by one, during a holiday. Am- 
sterdam, with its sleepy canals and 
wide, tree-bordered streets; Haarlem 
with the world-famed magic flower- 
carpet almost at its doors; Rot- 
terdam and its shipping pageantry; 
Volendam, the painter’s paradise, 
with its blue and green and rose- 
brick houses; Gouda, Dordrecht and 
even Old-World Delft itself, have all 
contributed their quota. R. G. 


| ones, heavy and very homely, 
'certified “antiques” all the same. 
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back bar of one of the andirons. 
When my friend was told this she 
came right over to ask me about 
John Molineux. I knew nothing of 
him nor did she, so we forgot the, 
matter. 

That night, while rather crowsily 
reading the evening paper, my eyes 
caught the name of John Molineux 
Instantly I was wide-awake, reading 
& letter from someone else asking 
for information about ar iron- and 
brass worker named John Molineux. 

The writer had found it on her 
andirons. That letter was soon fol- 
lowed by another from still someone 
else who had Molineux andirons and 
wanted to know about him. My friend 
was delighted when I told her what 
I had found and immediately wrote 
tO names mentioned in the letters. 
After a short and interesting corre- 
spondence the whole story of John 
Molineux came out. 

Now, my friend sits of a crisp 
autumn evening as proud as a pea- 
cock over her fire that Hurns so 
brightly on her John Molineux and- 
irons. They will never go into the 
back kitchen again. She is telling 
all her friends how wonderful they 
are. 

Now, I am going to get a lathe 
and a five-cent store buffer and 
polish some of my old brass and 
pewter and who Knows what I may 
find! I may find some Molineux and- 
irons, too. I already have a pair 
of ancestral John Hancock iron 
birt 
This story is true. Isn't it sur- 
prising how unexpectedly we come 
interesting things? I 
suppose we would learn much more, 
if we Kept our eyes and thoughts 
wide open and could always keep 
awake to read the paper thoroughly. 
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| _ Genuine Antiques 

Intending visitors to the Free State 
will do well to visit the Galleries of 


LOUIS WINE 


31-32 Grafton Street, Dublin 


The largest collection in Ireland of 
Antique Silver, Sheffield Plate, old Irish 
Cut Glass, Antique Furniture, China. 
Paintings, Engravings, &c. Diamonds 
Pearls and Precious Jewels, originally 
belonged to noted Irish families. Trade 
invited. Established 1840. Everything 
guaranteed genuine as to its period. 


. Bepartment of Antiques, Wecoration and Reproductions 


In the Age of 
QueEN ANNE 


English furniture took on more flow- 
ing and gracious charm. Sketched is a 
fine bureau bookcase of walnut veneer, 
with double hood top and original 
mirror doors, $1200. The mahogany 
side chair with shell knee ornament 
is one of a set of four at $100 each. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Yoke on the Rhineland 


NCE again the Rhine problem is to the fore 

at Geneva. Germany is demanding the com- 

plete evacuation of,the occupied territories, 
not merely the second or Coblenz area, but all 
the soil on which foreign troops are stationed. 
Through her Chancellor she has made a direct 
and moving appeal to the French Foreign Min- 
ister to take the yoke from the Rhinelands as 
an “act of simple justice.” Her appeal has a 
solid basis. She has fulfilled her obligations 
under the Dawes Plan, signed the Locarno 
Treaty, entered the League of Nations and ap- 
pended her signature to the Pact of Paris, a 
treaty which, as everyone knows, is an agree- 
ment to renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy. 

From the standpoint of the impartial onlooker 
the generous thing for the allied powers to do, in 
the light of the responsive attitude of the Reich 
toward the demands made upon her, would be 
-to withdraw their troops at once, uncondition- 
ally. As it is, the forces in the second area are 
due to be withdrawn within eighteen months’ 
time, and the last of the troops, under the terms 
of the Versailles Treaty, must retire at the 
beginning of 1935. Germany has done what has 
been asked of her. She sees no reason for pro- 
longing the occupation. She finds the presence 
of the troops a constant irritant. One of her 
eminent economists, Dr. Moritz J. Bonn, believes 
that evacuation would relieve the existing 
political tension and would undoubtedly enable 
Germany to make an extra effort to meet the 
increased reparation payments which will soon 
fall due. 

The sincerity of these arguments is not ques- 
tioned. But there are difficulties in the way. 
The French regard the occupation as a pledge 
for the fulfillment of the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty. They recall vividly the fact that the 
reparations question has still to be settled. They 
desire additional security for Poland, and they 
are not unmindful of the statement made last 
June by August Zaleski, the Polish Foreign ‘Min- 
ister, that the Rhineland would not be evacu- 
ated without the consent of Poland. Their For- 
eign Minister, Aristide Briand, is unquestion- 
ably pacific, conciliatory and desirous of a bet- 
fer understanding with the Reich. Yet he can 
do little without adequate support. 

How far the conversations at Geneva have 
clarified the situation is not at-present known. 
It is generally ‘believed, however, that the dis- 
cussions have prepared the way for a general 
conference in which Italy may participate, since, 
while she, unlike Great Britain, Belgium and 
France, has no troops on the Rhine, she was 

one of the guarantors of the Locarno Pact. 
Undoubtedly the time has come for a re-exami- 
nation of the whole question and a revision of 
arrangements which, to say the least, are oner- 
ous and which have done more to engender 
distrust and cause misunderstanding than 
almost any other factor since the war. Ger- 
many has built great hopes upon the Kellogg 
Pact. These hopes should not be disappointed. 


A Country With a Future 


HEY were no idly spoken words. to which | 


Stanley M. Bruce, the Prime Minister of 

Australia, gave utterance before the recent 
conference of Australian Newspaper Proprie- 
tors in Canberra, when he declared that his 
country was at the turning point of its destiny. 
Moreover, he showed that he realized that, in 
a sense, it was facing a critical situation, for 
he amplified his statement by adding that this 
destiny would depend upon the manner in 
which ‘we handle our problems and our 
resources.” 

It is a wonderful thing that his country is do- 
ing in its efforts to expand along the many lines 
that its present-day tendencies seem to incline 
it. For that expansion means daring often- 
times to face what appears to be the impossi- 
ble in just that pioneer way which has so often 
in the past for other nations meant marvelous 
achievement. ‘We have essayed great experi- 
ments with great ideals,’’, declared Mr. Bruce. 
And though, as he was willing to admit, the 
working out of these experiments has on occa- 
sion involved mistakes, this has not invalidated 
them, for the very nature of the country itself 
has assured that these mistakes have not been 
such as to defeat the main ends.aimed at. 


That the idea of the prohibition of alcoholic 


liquors has not yet taken much of a hold upon 
the people is something that must be recog- 
nized in any true appraisal of the progress 
attained and the prospect ahead. The fact, 
however, that, as Mr. Bruce insisted, great 
ideals are inspiring the upbuilding of the 
Nation almost inevitably insures that this issue 
will in due season be grappled with in some- 
what the same manner and with something of 


the same force for accomplishing results that- 


has inspired the endeavors made in other 
directions. : 

Mr. Bruce called attention to the growing 
national sentiment in Australia, in answering 
. riticisms that his Government had gone ahead 
too fast in deciding what some claimed were 
-the problems of the individual states. That 
_ National sentiment, he felt, warranted com- 
house the * stupendous efforts made to continue 


| 


‘him. His 


with the building of Canberra, because he saw 
the capital as the center of the country’s 
national ideals. There is unquestionably a 
great truth in his contention. Without ideals 
no nation can expect long to maintain its integ- 
rity and growth. The nature of its ideals, more- 


over, will determine the direction and extent | 


of its growth. Avoidance of undue extrava- 
gance is always the course of wisdom, but pro- 
vided those ideals are within the bounds of 
reasonable judgment, the effort to uphold 
them can result in but little save what is in- 
vigorating and ennobling to the people. 


Immigrants and Politics 


SURVEY of the foreign-language press in 

the United States which has been made by 
: the Foreign Language Information Serv- 
ice, an educational organization with head- 
quarters in New York City, discloses facts con- 
cerning the attitude of these newspapers 
toward the impending presidential election 
which cast a light upon their independence and 
individuality. As might have been expected, a 
good. deal is said in the columns of the foreign- 
language newspapers about the democracy of a 
system which enables “boys of poor parents” to 
be elected to the highest office in the land. This 
feature of the United States is encouraging to 
the millions of Europeans who have come to 
the New World with a view toward bettering 
their position. 

No one can doubt the importance of the atti- 
tude adopted by these newer citizens of the 
United States at election time. Their numbers 
are such as to make them a considerable factor 
in politics. No less than one-third of the people 
of the United States are of foreign birth, or the 
children of foreign-born parents. In a number 
of the states, more than half the population are 
immigrants, or the children of immigrants. 
Even under the system of exclusion which now 
prevails, more than a third of a million immi- 
grants are admitted each year. These newcom- 
ers have established 1150 newspapers, printed 
in thirty-eight languages other than English. 
Millions of these immigrants and their children 
have become citizens through process of natu- 
ralization or by birth, and are entitled to vote. 

There is no striking indication that the for- 
eign-born population of the United States has 
definitely aligned itself with either of the great 
political »varties. The various national groups, 
as reflected in the editorial columns of the for- 
eign-language press, are making their choice 
between the rival candidates on various bases, 
but without formal affiliation with either Re- 
publican or Democratic organizations. A sur- 
vey of the 800 foreign-language newspapers 
which are served by the Foreign Language I[n- 
formation Service provides the following 
examples of their position. A Norwegian paper 
rejoices that “it is possible even for a poor and 
fatherless boy to work his way up to become the 
country’s foremost man—or very near to it.” 
A Swedish weekly favors Hoover because of his 
intimate knowledge of foreign affairs. A Lithu- 
anian bi-weekly sees in the election a contest 
between ‘old’? Americans as represented by 
Mr. Hoover and “new” Americans as repre- 
sented by Governor Smith, and favors the latter 
as the son of Irish immigrants. A Polish paper 
favors Hoover because he is “the greater demo- 
crat,” and a Russian daily declares itself for 
Smith for the same reason. An Italian paper 
complains that a “whispering” campaign is 
being conducted against Governor Smith on the 
grounds of his religion. 

The issue of prohibition is widely discussed 
in the foreign-language press. While these 
papers cannot be described as entirely wet, 
there appear to be only a few which have taken 
a dry stand. In other words, customs and preju- 
dices from the old homelands still continue 
strong, and the use of at least light wines and 
beer is considered essential to well-being. The 
German papers, especially, are interested in 
this issue. Some of them show their keenness 
of observation in declaring that the issue is 
clear-cut between the candidates; the Roches- 
ter Abendpost, especially, reproves some Repub- 
lican newspapers for trying to show that 
Hoover would favor modification, and com- 
ments, “this statement cannot be criticized suf- 
ficiently as an attempt to throw dust in the eyes 
of the voters.”’ Two Polish papers are for modi- 
fication of the prohibition laws, but another 
considers prohibition to be so firmly established 
in the United States as to make this impossible. 
One Hungarian paper is for modification, but 
two others have limited their share in the cam- 
paign to urging their readers to vote. 


Reorganization a Campaign Issue 


EORGANIZATION of the executive depart- 
ments of the Federal Government is a cam- 
paign issue. The Democratic campaign 
speakers and organs are criticizing Herbert 
Hoover because he is a member of the Admin- 
istration which, ‘they claim, has not gone far 
enough in that direction. The fact is, however, 
that Mr. Hoover has been a close and intelligent 
student of this problem for some time, whatever 
reorganization there has been in recent years 
having taken place along lines developed by 
ool indeed, are matured and well 
known. Their chief point is the centering of 
semilegislative or semijudicial functions in 
boards or commissions and the placing of admin- 
istrative duties in the hands of individuals. All 
independent agencies of the Government would 
be transferred to the appropriate departments, 
he has stated. 

President Coolidge acted upon the advice of 
Mr. Hoover and Hubert Work, Secretary of the 
Interior, in transferring the Patent Office and 
Bureau of Mines to the Department of Com- 
merce. The work of the Patent Office has been 


greatly expedited under the new arrangement, 


_and amelioration of the hardships due to foreign 
patent laws has been obtained. Following the 


. transfer of the Bureau of Mines, the co-opera- 


tion of the minerals division and the Bureau 
of Standards was gained, and the technical and 
practical phases of the industry have been 
greatly enlarged. 

Mr. Hoover, in an address before the sintail 
meeting of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce long before he became a candidate for 


President, stated that two important steps for | 


improving the Federal Administration had been 
taken: establishment of government employ- 
ment upon merit, and the establishment of ade- 
quate control of appropriations through the 
Department of the Budget. The third, he said, 
remains to be taken: relieving the taxpayer of 
a greater but more obscure waste—that result- 
ing from faulty organization of administrative 
functions. The first two, he believed, would 
never reach full realization without the third. 
More than 200 bureaus, boards and commis- 
sions, with a total of 550,000 employees, have 
been thrown into ten executive departments, he 
pointed out. There is, in consequence, confu- 
sion and a division of responsibility, from which 
arise a lack of distinct national policies, and 
even direct waste. 

Every department, bureau and board should 
have a clean-cut separation between semijudi- 
cial and semilegislative functions on the one 
hand and administration on the other, in Mr. 
Hoover’s opinion. Then, too, many bureaus are 
given to important economic research. There 
would be less cause for complaint if these gov- 
ernment activities were so grouped as to fall 
under the control of fewer superior officers. 
Forty governmental agencies are supposed to 
function immediately under the President, who 
cannot give them anything like adequate super- 
vision. This group should be placed directly in 
the departments in order that the President may 
exercise through his Cabinet the guidance and 
control of the administrative arm of the Gov- 
ernment. He believes further that many of the 
functions now performed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought to be left to the states. 

Reorganization will never be attained, Mr. 
Hoover said, until Congress gives actual author- 
ity to the President, or a board or a committee 
of its own members, to do it. Further investiga- 
tion is useless. What is needed is authority 
to act. sdeioias 


President Wilson and Prohibition 


HE effort to draw Woodrow Wilson into the 

prohibition discussion this year will not pro- 

ceed very far if those who are engaged in 
citing his alleged attitude will only refrain from 
misrepresenting it. Governor Smith, who started 
the discussion, referred to President Wilson’s 
veto of the Volstead Act as due to hostility ‘‘to 
sumptuary laws which vex the citizens and 
interfere with personal liberty.” 

But President Wilson, in vetoing the bill, said 
nothing of an opposition to sumptuary laws. His 
objection was purely technical. Congress had 
attempted in one law to enforce war-time pro- 
hibition, which should properly have expired 
with the war, and constitutional prohibition, 
which had just come into effect. The President 
very properly said that the two should have 
been separated. But the Congress was impa- 
tient and suspicious of delay, and therefore re- 
passed the bill over the President’s veto. 

Nothing in the President’s message, nor in 
any authenticated utterance of his at the time, 
justifies the assertion that he was antagonistic 
to prohibition as a reform measure. 


Advancing Public School Music 


UBLIC school music takes on a new rela- 

tionship from being fostered in Guelph, 

Ontario, by the tenor, Edward Johnson. 
Modern pedagogic method, as applied to music, 
finds fresh warrant in being commended to the 
Guelph Board of Education by Mr. Johnson in 
a letter which he wrote, offering an annual 
fund for an introductory period. The standards 
set up and the mechanisms devised by school 
music supervisors in ‘rebent decades assume an 
unusual dignity, now that a man who interprets 
Verdi, Gounod, Puccini and Debussy on the 
stage approves them for use in his native city, 
and puts down $5000 a year for five years to 
show he means what he says. 

If two things have hitherto been poles apart 
that ought, in reason, to stand together, they 
are music of the pupil in class and music of 
the opera singer in the theater. By the bene- 
faction of Mr. Johnson, they become at last 
connected. The do, re, mi of the Canadian 
schoolroom and the bel canto of the Italian 
vocal studio merge into one expression. The 
first belongs to art no less certainly than the 
second. 

Mr. Johnson, when offering to support a 
music department of modern organization in 
the schools of Guelph, indicated a hope that the 
idea would spread throughout the Dominion, 
making song a national avocation and a help 
toward international good will; and especially 
he noted a desire to have Canadian children 
know music for its beauty. 

In that word, “beauty,” indeed, the musical 
cause seems most often to find its justification, 
whether an elementary or a perfected kind of 
music is being discussed; whether the kind that 
the supervisor, calling the boys and girls to 
attention, pitch-pipe at lip, or that which the 
conductor, commanding the instrumental. vir- 
tuosi and the vocal stars, baton in hand, rep- 
resents. | 

Mr. Johnson, master of the tenor role in 
“Pelléas and Mélisande,” submits the gift in the 
interest, then, of beauty. The Board of Edu- 
cation of Guelph is reported to have accepted 
it in the name of one of the few things which 
are perhaps better: “Pride of home associ- 


ations.” 
Editorial Notes 


With women mayors, governors and mem- 
bers of Congress in the United States, women 
mayors and members of Parliament in England 
and five nations represented by women at the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, the old say- 
ing that the “hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world” is coming to have a new meaning. 


One can top Europe’s most famous peaks now 
at so much the akitude; the higher one flies, 
the higher the price; but five hundred francs to 
look down upon Mt. Blanc’s fourteen thousand 
feet would seem to be reasonably low. 


Milk stations have been ordered on some Ger- 
‘man railroads for the benefit of the employees. 
Added proof that the cow can turn grain into a 
better product than the brewer. | 


| 


Law and War 


blind man’s buff the members of the international 

family, though (since 1918) their faces have been set 
toward peace, have been unable to see beyond the bandage 
of war. By the signature of the Kellogg Pact that bandage 
has been stripped off. Therein lies the tremendous sig- 
nificance of the formal act by which the nations of the 
world have renounced “war as an instrument of national 
policy.” 

Instead of groping blindfold for peace within the frame- 
work of an obsolete diplomatic tradition, the represent- 
atives of the various national governments from now on 
will be able to see where they are going. One may safely 
leave it to public opinion—which in many countries has 
shown itself to be in advance of the practical statesmen— 
to secure this great gain. 

The Times (of London) in a leading article recently put 
the position in a nutshell: “What the pact does is to 


lye so many exponents of the good old parlor game of 


prohibit the use of war as a diplomatic method.” With. 


the recent celebration of the anniversary of the Berlin 
Congress, Europe has had a vivid reminder that only 
fifty years ago it was still a common habit of European 
policy to bracket a proposal for the settlement of a dispute 
with the intimation that failure to comply would be fol- 
lowed by a declaration of war. 
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Right up to the World War “saber-rattling,” more or 
less veiled, continued to be an accepted practice in 
diplomacy. Nor could the statesmen do otherwise, as long 
as it remained a fundamental theory of international law 
that every sovereign nation is entitled to go to war when 
it thinks war desirable in its own interests. 

Since the Peace Conference, it is true, that attitude has 
mercifully been in abeyance; yet the right of making war, 
the prerogative of the sovereign state which Grotius dared 
not deny, has hung like a sword of Damocles over the 
official spokesmen at Geneva and rendered nugatory the 
persistent attempts to safeguard peace and civilization 

The Achilles heel of the: League of Nations Covenant 
was precisely the fact that it did not rule out war as the 
ultimate arbiter in international conflict. That is the 
sense of Article 15 by which, failing a unanimous report 
by the Council, after three months’ delay a state has no 
other course open to it than to make war “in defense of 
national honor” or any other such pretext. 

Why the Covenant did not and could not “outlaw 
war’ can be best appreciated b¥ a study of the proceedings 
of the League of Nations Commission at the Peace Confer- 
ence, which have now been made available for the general 
public in two books that have appeared almost simul- 
taneously in England and in the United States. (“The 
Drafting of the Covenant,’ by David Hunter Miller, two 
volumes: Putnams $15; and “The Origins of the League 
Covenant,” by Florence W ison: Hogarth Press, 10s. 6d. 

The wonder is not that the Covenant fell thus short of 
perfection but that any such charter of the new order was 
able to survive the period of gestation. President Wilson’s 
memory will long endure if only because he insisted, even 
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+ of their respective countries. 


in the Paris of the Peace Conference, that the foundations 
of a new order must be laid then, not later. 

What was, then, the specific contribution of the Covenant 
to the problem. of peace? First of all, it restricted the 
opportunities for war and so registered the moral progress 
that had already been made. On the other hand, it adum- 
brated a regular system of conciliation and arbitration by 
way of pacific settlement of international disputes. Since, 
however, the League of Nations has no authority of itself, 

each separate state was to remain the judge as to whether 
those pacific means should be used—or the sword. 

It is this gap in the Covenant, as it has been called, which 
has inevitably given an air of uncertainty to all the efforts 
of the League in the direction of disarmament and peace. 
With war still on the horizon, as it were, the apprehensions 
of certain powers induced a return to the old ideas which 
before 1914 had inspired the fatal armaments race. 

The word went forth from Geneva that there could be 
no disarmament without security any more than there 
could be security without disarmament. Then, by the 
Geneva Protocol, this “security” which was to promote 
disarmament was reinforced by further comprehensive 
and complicated developments in the process of arbitration. 

The Protocol, however, did little more than repre- 
sent definitely an intracontinental approach to a_prob- 
that is essentially world-wide. And then at last 
Anglo-Saxon view, the subjective conception of 
as a moral rather than a material question, 
began to find adherents — the ranks of those who 
were stigmatized as “cranks” or “pacifists.” Only by fol- 
lowing this chain of causes can we explain the enthusiasm 
that the Kellogg peace proposal has aroused in Europe. 
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It is not denied that the narrow juridical outlook on 
international politics persists in the thoughts of many of 
those statesmen who have adhered to the pact on behalf 
To this day security and 
disarmament committees at Geneva are trying to square 
the circle in order to find a solution of the problem left 
unsolved by Article 15. Perhaps they only see that hence- 
forth the United States will be associated in the official 
world peace movement. 

In time they will come to realize that the renunciation 
of war means far more than that, it is a solemn and in- 
dispensable pledge to let the peace machinery work. 
People who talk of substituting law for war must first 
realize that an effective legal order in any society depends 
on certain conditions which in the international society are 
still far from being fulfilled. 

Now at last the distinction which eluded Grotius between 
the lawful and unlawful use of force is established once 
and for all; surely that is a fundamental condition for an 
effective legal order. To many today the work done for 
peace at Geneva could only seem hollow and meaningless 
so long as the ideas of law and war were suffered to keep 
company together. When the divorce has been consum- 
mated it will then be right to speak of the establishment 
of a reign of law among the nations. W. H. C. 


Notes From Tokyo 


Tokyo 
SIMPLE ceremony marked the installation of 
A Prince Chichibu, Heir Apparent to the Throne of 
Japan, as president of the World Engineering 
Congress which will be held in Japan in 1929. Members 
of the Cabinet, leading engineers and financiers, were 


present at the ceremony. 

In the course of a speech which followed, Prince 
Chichibu stated: 

I also believe that the coming conference will offer an 
excellent opportunity for the foreign delegates not only to 
Observe the industrial progress in Japan but also to 
acquaint themselves with the actual conditions in Japan, 
with particular reference to the general culture, civilization 
and national customs and affairs of Japan, thereby pro- 
moting better understanding of Japan and bettering Japans 
friendship with the world. 
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More ‘than 100 000 persons witnessed the historical 
“opening of the river” in Tokyo recently, when an elabo- 
rate display of fireworks was ‘staged in the center of the 
Sumidagawa, the broad river which runs through the 
northern industrial section of Japan’s capital. The annual 
event is in commemoration of the first bridge built across 
the Sumidagawa several centuries ago. Numerous Japa- 
nese restaurants line the banks of the river near Ryogoku 
Bridge, where the display is held, and accommodations 
in them are engaged months in advance, often bringing 
enormous prices. Barges are tied along shore, extending 
out into the stream six deep. In addition, temporary grand 
stands are erected by the score, extending back over the 
roofs of houses in the vicinity. The fireworks used are 
up to the reputation borne by Japanese fireworks in the 


United States. 
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A hotel to be used only by jurymen is now nearing 
completion in Tokyo, a site near the Ministry of Justice 
having been chosen for the purpose. All the courts are 
clustered around the Ministry. The jury system is to go 
into effect in Japan on October 1 of this year, following 
a long study of the system as practiced abroad. Any 
defendant may, if he prefer, cling to the old system, 
however, and be tried by the judge alone. A group of 
financiers conceived the idea of erecting a hotel to be 
used exclusively by jurymen. The building will cost about 
$350,000, and will accommodate forty. 
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The Seinenkai, or Young Men’s Association, is to erect 
a half-million dollar building in the city of Osaka. The 
Seinenkai of Japan is closely modeled on the Y. M. C. A. 
of the United States and other lands, save that instead 
of having a religious basis it is predicated on patriotism. 
It is a powerful organization, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, where it is the chief medium of recreation for young 
men and to a large extent their chief mental recrea- 
tion. Its buildings are very much like those of the Y. M. 
C. A. Although started by the War Office and the General 
Staff during the World War as a means of controlling the 
thought of rural Japan and keeping it in the path of 
conservatism, the Seinenkai is developing an independence 
of its own and threatens to slip from under the control of 
the bureaucrats, much to their anxiety. It is at present 
officially under the direction of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, but the War Ojlfice has never ceased its efforts to 
dictate the course which the Seinenkai should follow. 
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A national Buddhist convention, the first of its kind, 
has been called to meet in Kyoto following the enthrone- 
ment ceremonies next November. It is being promoted by 
the Buddhist Patriotic League and the National Council 
of Buddhist Temples. It is estimated that there will be 
about 3000 Buddhist priests and laymen in attendance. 
The splits among the various sects of Buddhism in Japan 
are very numerous and the convention has been called in 
an effort to reduce them and to bring about co-operation. 
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The Chrysanthemum Swerd, made and carried by the 
Emperor Gotoba in the twelfth century, will be carried 
by the present Emperor at his enthronement ceremonies 
in Kyoto next November. The sword has not been used 
since the days of Gotoba, who was the eighty-second 
Emperor of Japan, but has long been considered one of 
the most important imperial treasures because it is the 
work of His Majesty himself. The blade is among the 
finest in the Empire, but a new hilt and scabbard are 
being made. One of the large rooms in the School of Fine 
Arts here was cleansed and purified according to Shinto 


rites for this work. Two sixty-foot lacquer trees were 
sought out and their lacquer juice extracted for the mak- 
ing of the sheath. The design is being kept secret for the 


time being. 
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When the next school year opens in Japan next April, 
new textbooks in geography and arithmetic will be dis- 
tributed throughout the Empire. The system of. weights 
and measures which Japan has used for centuries, together 
with such modern adoptions as the English mile, will 
have disappeared from them to be replaced entirely by 
the metric svstem. The metric system for Japan was 
adopted by the Diet a number of years ago, but it was 
realized that it would have to be introduced gradually 
The change in the arithmetics and geographies in the 
schools is one of the first of such changes. In many parts 
of Japan signposts have been erected along the roads 
marked in meters and kilometers in order to familiarize 
the public with the new system in a practical way. 


Letters to The Christian Science Monitor 


Brief communications are welcomed, but The Christian Science Monttor 
Editorial Board muat remain sole judge of their auitability, and thie 
Board does not hold itself or thie newspaper responsible for the facts 
or opinions presented. Anonymous letters are destroyed unread, 


Lord Nelson’s Flagship Victory 


To THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 


In the Monitor of August 25 is published a report from 
London dealing with the restoration of Lord Nelson’s 
famous flagship H. M. S. Victory. 

The reading of this article served to recall an in- 
teresting experience I had in Germany in the spring of 
1926. We were being shown through the ex-Kaiser’s palace 
at Potsdam when the guide ushered us into the private 
study of the former Emperor. In the center of the room 
was a magnificently carved desk on the top of which was 
an inkstand beautifully designed as a model of the Victory. 
Nelson’s famous signal “England this day expects every 
man to do his duty” was done in colored enameled flags 
on the rigging of the inkstand. 

The guide said: “This desk and inkstand were made out 
of the timbers of the famous British war flagship the 
Victory.” These words astonished me but, fortunately, I 
kept silent while the guide continued his explanation. 
He said: 

Some years ago there were six superannuated war-time ves- 
sels put up for sale by the British Government at Ports- 
mouth, England. A German shipbroker happened to be present 
at the time and purchased all six. By some freak of fate when 
these vessels were delivered to the shipbroker at Hamburg, 
the Victory was included. A British naval officer who hap- 
pened to be in Hamburg at that time was considerably shocked 
when he saw amongst the vessels ordered to be broken up no 
less a one than the famous flagship of Lord Nelson's. He 
immediately got in touch with the British Ambassador to Ger- 
many, who in turn appealed to the Government. The mis- 
take was rectified, and when the Victory was safely towed 
back to England the Government took enough timber out of 
the vessel and had a desk and inkstand made to present to 
the Kaiser with their compliments, 

I had never seen this story in print nor had I ever 
heard it before my visit to Potsdam and I am wondering 
if other Monitor readers know anything about it. 

New York, N. Y. Percy WAXMAN, 

Managing Editor, Pictorial Review Company. 


“A Planned Prosperity” 


To THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 


The editorial, “A Planned Prosperity,” in the Monitor of 
August 3 was read by me with much interest and appre- 
ciation. The article calls for no comment of mine, but I 
would just like to say that Messrs. Foster and Catchings 
are not alone as pioneers in this sphere of economics. 
Here in the old country are at least two publications 
emphasizing the same truths—perhaps in a slightly 
different way, viz., the New Age, and the Age of Plenty. 

Prof. F. G. Hearnshaw in his “A Survey of Socialism” 
approvingly repeats Professor Scott: 

The weak spot of competitive capitalism as we now know 
it is its apparent impotence to distribute purchasing power. 
tt cannot distribute purchasing power among its people in 


sufficient quantity to enable them to claim products and take 
them away as fast as the great industrial machine would 


normally produce them. 

I quote from the New Age, August 16, which says: 

The next point to get home is that the machine for produc- 
ing goods is at present limited in its opportunities by the ma- 
chine which produces purchasing power; that the machine for 
producing purchasing power, itself arbitrary, governs the ma- 
chine for producing goods; and finally that the goods cannot 
be taken away, without distribution of purchasing power in 
addition to labor costs. Invert the present order of dependence, 


limiting the goods to be produced only by the world’s need for 


them, and the problem is solved. 


Surely the disparity between the world’s potential pro- 
duction and the present standard of living (or existing in 
some cases) is a disgrace to civilization. Wake up, super- 
men of finance. Industry calling! 


Letchworth, Eng. RicHARD Haworts. 
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